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Opening Shot 


n 2014, the efforts to make organized sports safer and more just had a run of 

significant victories. In January, a federal judge rejected the NFL’s proposed 

$765 million concussion settlement, forcing the league to offer a better deal to 
retired players. In March, a ruling by the National Labor Relations Board’s Chicago 
office said Northwestern University football players were university employees and 
could vote to join a union. In July, the NCAA agreed to spend $75 million on medical 
monitoring and research to settle concussion-related lawsuits by former student- 
athletes. And in August, another federal judge dismantled the entire rationale for: 
amateurism, the conceptual bedrock of the NCAA, and paved the way for college 
athletes to be paid. Critics have rightly pointed out the shortcomings, and the rela- 
tively modest progress this all represents. Looked at a different way, though, these 
developments represent how deeply safety and fairness issues have penetrated 
the national consciousness. They represent a sea change in the conversation about 
sports in America—and increasingly around the world. The reporters and editors 
who have kept these stories front and center deserve much of the credit. cur 


Reckoning Uruguay's Alvaro 
Pereira suffered a concussion 
during a World Cup match with 
England. After a number of 
players suffered concussions 
during the tournament 

and were allowed to keep 
playing, FIFA was forced 

to launch an investigation. 
International soccer currently 


has no substantive protocol for 


dealing with concussions. 
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Balancing act 


Free content usually comes with a price 


Most of the media industry’s problems can be boiled down to 
simple math—or is it physics? Whichever it is, it’s not good. On 
one axis we can plot the dynamic force of advertising rates cra- 
tering toward ground level. On the other, we see the swelling 
public demand for things to read or watch or click, or talk back 
to. This stuff used to be called journalism, and now it’s called 
content. What’s great is that people love content, about almost 


anything—wriggling babies, Gaza, immigration, downed 
planes, baseball scores. The problem is that anyone trying 
to run a newsroom is left in a brutally tough spot: with less 
revenue coming in and more demand for content that is good 
enough to help them compete. 

This is not a brilliant or original insight, but it is the one 
that explains pretty much every trend taking place in media 
these days. Among the latest of those is the rushed arrival of 
so-called free content. 

The Huffington Post cut to the gates early with this idea, 
using a troop of unpaid, or marginally paid, contributors to 
bring breadth to its coverage and pageviews to its advertisers. 
Soon, Forbes joined in with a brigade of contributors that has 
grown so large it now exceeds—many times over—the size of 
the magazine’s paid staff of reporters. And Scientific Ameri- 
can’s struggle to manage its contributor network made news 
over the summer, when it fired one of its bloggers. 
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Lawrence Lanahan sinks into this 
world (page 29)—into the newsrooms 
of established media companies try- 
ing to make a free-content play, into its 
virtues, and into its risks. The Hill and 
The Dallas Morning News are just two of 
the latest newsrooms turning to outside 
contributors for cheap content. 

When it was just The Huffington 
Post doing it, the thought of people writ- 
ing unedited work for free was some- 
what less troubling because no one was 
yet sure what the HuffPo brand stood 
for anyway. And to the degree they did, 
the idea of unpaid contributors seemed 
compatible with the HuffPo hustle. 

But the stakes went up when estab- 
lished news brands started putting their 
reputations on the line by having two 
wildly different clusters of “journalists” 
orbiting under one masthead. In one 
orbit are the reporters who have spent 
years in journalism, who were vetted 
before their hire, whose story ideas 
are discussed and whose story drafts 
are carefully edited (maybe even fact- - 
checked). In the other orbit, people 
who may or may not be trained jour- 
nalists—maybe an expert in a particular 
field, or a guy trying to sell something— 
write pieces based on a level of report- 
ing that is anyone’s guess. Yet soon their 
work is out on the internet, swirling 
alongside that of the veteran reporters. 

Time for math again, and this time 
let’s create a hypothetical. Suppose 
there are 100 outside contributors 
working for a particular news site. And 
let’s say they all report to the same 
editor, because that’s a plausible ratio 
based on the free-content models out 
there. Let’s also assume that each contributor writes once 
a week, That means our editor has to handle 20 stories a 
day, not including brainstorming about story ideas or manag- 
ing any number of personnel issues that come up with 100 
people working for you. Anyone in the profession knows this 
is virtually impossible to do well. 

But if you can get the math right, and if the rest of the 
model makes sense, there’s actually something oddly demo- 
cratic and rational about these contributor networks. As The 
Dallas Morning News is trying to prove, when it comes to 
subjects like community news, if you’re trying to produce 
reporting on a neighborhood level, why not rely on the peo- 
ple who live there? But it will take some investment to make 
the math work. The publishers that don’t bother will land in 
the untenable position of trying to have their news brands 
and cannibalize them, too. 

—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 
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Beyond News 


The Future of Journalism 
Mitchell Stephens 


“Persuasively written and filled with telling examples, Beyond News makes a 
powerful case for moving beyond the traditional five W’s as guidelines for jour- 
nalists to provide the five I’s of what Mitchell Stephens calls wisdom journal- 
ism: informed, intelligent, interpretive, insightful, and illuminating.” 


—Loren Ghiglione, Northwestern University 


The Watchdog That Didn’t Bark 
THE WATCHDOG mi The Financial Crisis and the Disappearance of Investigative Journalism 
| | mH J DIDNT BARK Dean Starkman 


“Starkman provides keen analysis of how the media failed in its mission at a 
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crucial time for the U.S. economy.” 


—Booklist 
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Sounds Overwhelms Our Lives 
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LETTERS 


Brick by Bezos 

Which Bezos? Commenting on your ar- 
ticle about Jeff Bezos taking over The 
Washington Post (“Brick by brick,” July/ 
August 2014”), I have no doubt that the 
Post will NOT be controlled by a so- 
called literature-loving, charming bil- 
lionaire. No, the Post will get the “other” 
Bezos—the real Bezos—whose aim has 
always been to accumulate power, not 
money, though he has managed collat- 
erally, and with intense cleverness, to 
amass a lot of that as well. Bezos now 
has dominion over one of the world’s 


leading media outlets and its edito- : 


rial coverage. Anyone who believes he 
will be a benevolent, hands-off owner 
who delegates operations to Post staff- 
ers is simply deluded. Bad enough that 
this guy has severely weakened a vast 
number of businesses, including the 
book publishing industry, but now he 
has his cold hands on an important in- 
ternational source of news and opin- 
ion—truly a danger to our democratic, 
pluralistic system, While his big bucks 
have “saved” the Post, I believe it’s a 
Faustian bargain. 

Lawrence Lipsitz, Editor 

Educational Technology Magazine 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 


As asubscriber and lifelong reader (I’m 
53 y.o.), I have to say that the paper has 
been much better under Baron than 
it was the previous decade. More eye- 
catching photos, more interesting sto- 
ries, better writing. It’s still too thin, and 
the web page could use improved edit- 
ing, but all in all, it’s more readable. The 
headlines are better, also—“Silver Line 
Playbook” for a story about the new 
Metro line about to open, for example. 
I’m not alone in wishing the op-ed page 
got a shake-up, however. 

Steve Davies 

Comment on CJR.org 


I have long been a fan of The Wash- 
ington Post and grew up dreaming of 
one day walking its hallowed halls as a 
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‘Anyone who 
believes he will 

be a benevolent, 
hands-off owner is 
simply deluded,’ 


reporter (a dream unfulfilled to date), 
and have watched with interest all the 
changes that have taken place. Graham 
was a good owner and understood me- 
dia. It will be interesting to see what 
happens in the era of Bezos. If he can 
do for the Post what he did for Ama- 
zon, then long live my favorite home- 
town newspaper. 

Guy Priel 

Comment on CJR.org 


Laurel 

To Elizabeth Spayd and colleagues, 
thanks for what you’ve done to the Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review. 

I’ve read it since I was a student and 
was proud that Columbia had initiated 
such a publication—an institution, in 
a way. 





Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


I used to look forward eagerly to 
each edition, but less so in recent years. 
Now I want to read it all. I hope you can 
sustain that kind of publication. 

Good luck. 

George Fattman 
Journalism School, class of 64 


Man soldiers 
Great article (“Rosie the scribbler,’ July/ 
August 2014). Thank you so much for it. 

Just a note—maybe it was poetic li- 
cense, or just mixing it up, but may I re- 
mind you that “woman” is not an adjec- 
tive? It is anoun and only a noun. 

We see it used that way to devalue the 
position: “Those women doctors now are 
everywhere.” It’s not a doctor, or even a 
female doctor, it’s a woman doctor. 

I know most everyone does it but 
someone has to stop. Unless you want 
to start using “man” the same way: “The 
man soldiers thought it was strange I 
was there at first.” 

Thanks again, have a great day. 


_ Heather Tarrant 


New York, NY 


Any reason why CBS correspondent 
Lara Logan was totally left out of Leila 
Fadel’s piece on women covering the 
war-torn Middle East and the dangers 
they face? On February 11, 2011, Ms. 
Logan was attacked, stripped, groped, 
beaten, and sexually assaulted by a mob 
in Egypt’s Tahrir Square in the waning 
days of the Hosni Mubarak dictator- 
ship, an assault so violent it put her in 
a New York City hospital for four days. 
She even described the attack later on 
60 Minutes in an interview with Scott 
Pelley. Seems to me a recounting of her 
harrowing experience would have made 
Fadel’s piece that much stronger, and 
I was left wondering: Since it went to 
the very heart of the article, why was 
the well-documented attack on corre- 
spondent Logan excluded? 

John Winthrop 

Cayucos, CA 
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Calling all” 
Storytellers 





Andrea Elliott '95 


2007 Pulitzer Prize winner 
for her New York Times 
series, "An Imam in America" 


There's a world of stories out there, waiting to be told. In Columbia 


Journalism School’s cutting-edge programs, students develop 


reporting and writing, audio and video skills, learn professional ethics, 
and gain the digital fluency that 21st-century journalism demands. 
Our application process is now open. To learn more, email us at 


admissions@jrn.columbia.edu or visit our website: 


journalism.columbia.edu/admissions 
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Competition is now open for the John Jay College of Criminal Justice/Harry Frank 
Guggenheim prizes for the best reporting on crime and justice published in U.S. 
newspapers, magazines or online. The annual $1,000 awards, sponsored by the nation’s 
pre-eminent academic institution on criminal justice, honor investigative, feature and 
enterprise journalism that has had a significant impact on public understanding of 
criminal justice issues. ‘The award will be presented in conjunction with the Harry F. 
Guggenheim Annual Symposium on Crime in America in February, 2015. The Award 
for Excellence in Criminal Justice Reporting is administered by the Center on Media, 
Crime at John Jay, and judged by a panel of leading journalists and educators. 


$1,000 AWARDS in Two Categories 
Single story or a series published in a newspaper, magazine or online news outlet. 
Work must be published in the U.S, between November 1, 2013 and October 31, 2014. 


DEADLINE: November 7, 2014 11:59 pm EST 


The Center on Media, Crime and Justice (CMCJ) promotes quality reporting on criminal 
justice, and brings journalists together with scholars and practitioners to help broaden public 
understanding of the trends, problems and issues relating to crime and justice in 21st century 
society. CMC] also runs www.thecrimereport.org, the nation’s only criminal justice news 
service. 

An international leader in educating for justice, John Jay College of Criminal Justice of 

The City University of New York approaches justice as an applied art and science in service to 
society and as an ongoing conversation about fundamental human desires for fairness, equality 
and the rule of law. 

The H.F. Guggenheim Foundation sponsors scholarly research on problems of violence, 
aggression, and dominance. The foundation provides both research grants to established scholars 
and dissertation fellowships to graduate students during the dissertation-writing year. For more 


information, visit www.hfg.org. ee 


COLLEGE 
OF 
CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


lor full details on eligibility criteria and the 
entry form, and a list of past winners, please 
visit the Center’s website at: 
http://johnjayresearch.org/emcj/ or contact 
Ricardo Martinez, prize administrator at: 
rmartinez@jjay.cuny.edu, 646.557.4690; or 






Cara 'l'abachnick, Deputy Director at: CENTER ON MEDIA ey | pid 
ctabachnick@jjay.cuny.edu, 212.484.1175. CRIME AND JUSTICE \ Foundation 
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Fair and balanced? 

Re: your article “And from the left ... 
Fox News,” March/April 2014. It was 
“fair and balanced” reporting. But I 
wish to call to your attention to a fact 
the media ignores. Not too long ago 
there was one lone conservative the 
public would see or hear about, and 
that would be William Buckley. It 
seemed he was the only conservative 
in the nation. 

On network talk shows, when Buck- 
ley did appear to discuss current issues, 
he was invariably outnumbered by lib- 
eral panelists. Buckley was programmed 
more as a ratings entertainment because 
of his wit and erudition, not to be taken 
too seriously. 

Those were the days before the. as- 
cendency of conservatives. No Heritage 
Foundation, Ronald Reagan, Drudge 
Report, Bill O’Reilly, Glenn Beck (who 
it turns out was right on target in his 
scorned predictions, but don’t expect 
any media mea culpas). 

You didn’t hear the liberal media 
whining about “fair and balanced” when 
they had dominance. Only when their 
turf was threatened. Now, of course, the 
gloves are off and anything conservative 
is fair game. Your article was an excep- 
tion, especially in csr. 

With thanks, 

Miriam Jaffe 
Thousand Oaks, CA 


Sports ball 

I visit SB Nation sub-sites regularly, 
and most of its managing editors have 
a good sense of the responsibility that 
comes with representing their fan base 
(“The toy department shall lead us,” 
July/August 2014). 

People are obsessive about sports, 
yes. But knowing how to properly and 
adequately funnel a person’s obsessive 
interest into constructive and critical 
analysis is the primary responsibility 
of a good editor. Many of them succeed. 
Aaron B. 

Comment on CJR.org 


Correction 

In our July/August cover story, “Brick 
by brick,” we misspelled the name of 
Washington Post reporter and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Robin Givhan. cr 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


How about, for a change, interviewing trafficked women who are actually still 
doing sex work (“Covering sex trafficking: Journalists can do better,” August 12)? 
There are plenty who are in the trade simply because it pays the bills. Many are 
not happy about it, but not all would describe it as “slavery.” Survivor interviews 
are usually biased because the “survivor” has a vested interest in staying on the 
good side of the government that can give residence permits and welfare grants. 
Women and men still in the trade might not want to speak openly for reasons of 
dependency, too, but undercover journalists have published stories that show 
more reality than many NGO-type “survivor” stories. 

Evelyn Groenink 


Next time she should report from southern Israel and share the trauma of inces- 
sant sirens announcing the arrival of more airmail from Hamas and join the chil- 
dren listening to the bombs bursting over their heads while sitting in shelters for 
hours on end (“The relentless trauma of covering Gaza,” August 12). Maybe not 
as bloody but equally as devastating to the psyche. 

Maybe the Palestinian citizens should get together and say, if 1,000 of us are 
going to die today anyway, why not let it be from rooting out the cancerous growth 
in our midst named Hamas. If Hamas is gone, then 1,000 won’t die tomorrow. 
Justinlh 


I’m shocked that this was published (“Why The New Yorker’s radical feminism 
and transgenderism piece was one-sided,” August 6). There are some good criti- 
cisms of Goldberg’s piece, but overall, it reads as a bilious hate-rant rather than a 
constructive, thought-out critique. 

The author undermines herself in numerous places by being infinitely more 
reductive than Goldberg. Genocide? Goldberg was describing two groups of peo- 
ple, fighting for equality, who had conflicting agendas at each other’s felt expense. 
Goldberg never implied that radical feminism existed solely to oppose trans rights. 
Her interpretation of Jeffreys’ book is not high-toned. And who said that she had 
not attempted to contact trans advocacy groups? More goes into the making of an 
article than meets the eye (in this case, a narrowed eye)—cJr knows that. 

Goldberg did make mistakes. She should have quoted more trans voices. And 
she should have given a more thorough account of lesbian separatism. But it’s a 
beautiful thing that The New Yorker published a piece that demonstrated (despite 
this author’s opinion) how isolated transpeople are even from other social justice 
circles. She ends the article noting (in another person’s words), “But the pain of 
radical feminists, she insists, can’t trump trans rights.” 

It’s brave for Goldberg to tackle such a contentious and multifaceted topic in The 
New Yorker. And she had to play to her audience. If the goal was to find a story that 
raised awareness about issues surrounding women as a whole and transwomen in 
particular—and inspire people to inform themselves further—Goldberg did an excel- 
lent job. If the goal was to convey a library’s worth of perfect-form gender theory that 
flies over the head of The New Yorker’s (older!) readers, Goldberg did indeed fall short. 
Cecilia 


I was left with the clear impression that Goldberg was being too harsh in her de- 
scriptions of the RadFems’ responses to transgender “women.” I’m not really sure 
why women who don’t want to hang with men who have become women is a prob- 
lem to those former men. But Goldberg certainly didn’t seem to be arguing the case 
for the RadFem women as a group. It seemed that she was more sympathetic to the 
displeasure expressed by transwomen related to their exclusion from any context 
within which they sought to engage. Strange that you read the article and came away 
with a seemingly opposite understanding of what Goldberg was trying to convey. 
Jack 
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Currents 


On location The Dick Cavett Show broadcasts from the 
Senate Watergate Committee hearing room on Aug. 1, 1973. 


Must-See TV 


When late-night went political 


Dick Cavett isn’t the first hardnosed reporter who comes to mind 
when we think of the Watergate scandal. Probably because he 
wasn't so much a capital-J journalist as a cornball-yet-erudite 
talk-show host. Still, over a two-year stretch he grilled everyone 
from chief conspirator G. Gordon Liddy to Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst to President Richard Nixon’s White House 
counsel John Dean—an unthinkable degree of reporting by 
today’s late-night TV standards. 

“| set out to do an entertaining talk show when I went into 
television, never dreaming 1 would get up to my neck in a na- 
tional scandal,” says Cavett in anew pBs documentary that aired 
on the 40th anniversary of Nixon’s resignation in August. The 
Dick Cavett Show demonstrated the ability of late night to not 
just make fun of the political elite but to cover hard news with 
both pointed questioning and a sly wink. 

Broadcasting from the Watergate Committee hearing room, 
Cavett asked senators what they thought of criticisms that their 
investigation was “a little toothless, flabby, and inept.” Then, after 
a pause: “Does anyone wanna grab that—or me?” 

The consequence? Nixon mentions Cavett 26 times in the 
White House tapes and explicitly asks his staff, “is there any way 
we could screw him?” 
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Yet Cavett wasn’t alone in 
bringing political coverage, as 
opposed to just political humor, 
to the 11:30 slot. Jack Paar took 
his cameras to the Berlin Wall 
as it was being erected in 1961. 
Merv Griffin hosted Vietnam- 
war protestor Abbie Hoffman, 
whose iconic American flag 
shirt was censored by css lest 
it run afoul of flag-desecration 
laws. And in 1975, Geraldo 
Rivera hosted the first network 
viewing of Abraham Zaprud- 
er’s graphic film of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s assassination, eliciting 
gasps from the studio audience. 

Today, late night can deliver 
a political punchline, but any 
actual reporting or analysis 
comes from satirists like John 
Oliver, Stephen Colbert, and 


Jon Stewart, who The New 


York Times likened to “the 
modern-day equivalent of 


Edward R. Murrow” after his 


“ 


ee 
a Ee. 





filibuster-busting segments on 
the Zadroga Bill in 2010. More 
nutritious than chat shows but 
with better zingers than the 
nightly news, they have the 
tools of humor and irony to tell 
complex stories and the time 
to do it. 

Politics on late night might 
be making a comeback with 
Colbert, the heir to David 
Letterman’s throne. “There 
is quite a lot of appetite for a 
blending of pop culture, humor, 
news, commentary, and seri- 
ous political discussion,” said 
Geoffrey Baym, author of From 
Cronkite to Colbert: The Evolu- 
tion of Broadcast News. “This is 
going to be the first time to see 
how well that plays trying to 
reach a mass audience.” While 
Cavett turned his entertain- 
ment show into news, today, 


PRODUCTIONS 


the news is entertainment. 


DAPHNE 


—Chris Ip 





Unemployment Trends 


Up next: I quit! 


It’s the ultimate fantasy of disgruntled journalists everywhere: 
quitting with a grand, public gesture that leaves bosses fuming and 
colleagues cheering. In recent years, there has been a boomlet of 
elaborate and very public resignations. And since everything is 
shareable, aggregatable, and desperately seeking virality, these mad- 
as-hell moments still echo through the caverns of social media. 


Reimy Chavez Perche quit Globovision, Venezuela’s nonstop 
news network, during a live broadcast on April 2. Chavez later 
claimed the network’s new owners were broadcasting govern- 
ment propaganda and that he quit in protest. The story was 
picked up by Business Insider, Fusion, and a few other English- 
language outlets, and a video of his resignation (in Spanish) has 
been viewed more than 66,000 times on YouTube. Chavez, who 
said when he quit that he had no job lined up, now works for FM 
Center, part of Venezuela’s largest radio network. 


Liz Wahl quit Russia Today with a live, on-air denuriciation 
March 5 of its one-sided coverage of Russia’s actions in the 
Crimea. A video of Wahl’s resignation went viral on YouTube, 
drawing more than a million views, and she was interviewed by 
CNN, Fox News, and MSNBC. 


Marina Shifrin resigned as International Content Editor at 
Taiwan’s Next Media Animation via YouTube on September 

28, 2013. The video shows Shifrin dancing alone in her office, 

as subtitles explain that she was quitting because her boss was 
more focused on clicks than content. The video has been viewed 
more than 18 million times, and Shifrin wrote about it for The 
Huffington Post and appeared on the Queen Latifah Show, where 
she was offered a job. Today, Shifrin is a “struggling comic/baby- 
sitter/writer,’ according to her Twitter profile. 


Cindy Michaels and Tony Consiglio, co-anchors at wv11/WFVvx- 
TV in Bangor, ME, announced their resignation at the end of their 
November 21, 2012, broadcast, citing a long-running feud with 
station management. The story was picked up by a number of 
outlets, including The Huffington Post and The New York Times, 
and it got more than 14,000 views on YouTube. Today, Michaels 
hosts a radio show and Consiglio is managing editor of wSHM- 
TV, the css affiliate in Springfield, MA. 


Of course, such moments aren’t entirely new. In 2001, Juan 
Gonzalez quit Democracy Now! via a six-minute on-air attack of 
the Pacifica Radio management for disrespecting free speech and 
labor rights. And Jack Paar, host of The Tonight Show from 1957 
to 1962, walked off the set of the show’s February 10, 1960, broad- 
cast after one of his jokes was censored. “There must be a better 
way to make a living than this,” he said at the time. A month later, 
though, Paar returned, telling his audience: “When I walked off, 
I said there must be a better way of making a living. Well I’ve 
looked, and there isn’t.” 


—Lene Bech Sillesen | 





Hard Numbers 


21 


states (including DC) that have legalized or 
decriminalized marijuana 


16 


writers at The Cannabist, The Denver Post's marijuana site 


15-20 


expected enrollment at Central Washington University’s 
“Marijuana Business Reporting” class this winter quarter 


$25 


price of a fine the Washington City Paper has vowed 
to pay for the first five readers to get a pot possession 
citation after its decriminalization in DC 


s<cOpm 


scheduled time of the Facebook Q&A with NYT editorial- 
page editor Andrew Rosenthal the day after the paper 
supported marijuana legalization ; 


$500 million 


amount Google paid the US to settle a suit over selling 
ads for online Canadian pot pharmacies in 2011 





9 


major newspapers have called for some form of 
marijuana legalization (Orange County Register, The 
Denver Post, The Indianapolis Star, The Baltimore Sun, 
Las Vegas Review-Journal, The New York Times, The 
Seattle Times, The Washington Post, The Star-Ledger) 


major newspapers have expressed opposition to or 
concern about legalization (The Wall Street Journal, 
USA Today, The Oregonian, Los Angeles Times, Arizona 
Republic, Deseret News, The Oklahoman, The Christian 
Science Monitor) 


| Sources: The New York Times, The Cannabist, Central Washington University, 
Washington City Paper, Mediabistro, California Watch 
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Women of the World 
Giving female journalists a 
voice in developing nations 


Global Voices: Truthdig Women Reporting, a collaboration 
between Truthdig and the International Women’s Media Foun- 
dation, launched in June with a piece by Pakistani journalist 
Zubeida Mustafa that complicates the picture of her country, 
as portrayed in the Western media, as a place where women are 
only victims of oppression and violence. Without minimizing 
the challenges Pakistani women face, she tells a story of female 
air force pilots, academics, and doctors, and the efforts to create 
opportunities for poor women and girls. It is a distillation of 
what Global Voices is all about: giving readers a more nuanced 


understanding of developing countries through the voices of their 


leading female journalists. In addition to Mustafa, the writ- 
ers come from Thailand, Azerbaijan, Colombia, Bangladesh, 


Zimbabwe, South Africa, and Mexico. All have all been honored 


by 1wMF for their courageous journalism. Mustafa was the 
first woman journalist at Dawn, 
Pakistan’s oldest English- 
language newspaper, 
and the first woman 
on its editorial board. 
CJR’s Julie Lasson 
Fromowitz caught 




















email to talk about 
the new project. 


How will Global 


Voices influence cov- 
erage? Countries like 


resources to penetrate 
the mainstream 


West. We 


The Lower Case 


Plans underway to get American sick 
with Ebola 


Associated Press, 8/1/14 


Pope will serve as Bloomington 
police deputy chief after Benedict 
retires, Mayor Kruzan announces 


The Herald-Times, 6/12/14 
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do get coverage, but often we 
feel the information conveyed 
is biased to fit the agenda of 
the country and society where 
the media outlet is based. The 
tendency is for the media in the 
West to look at our societies in 
black and white and through 
the prism of Western culture. 
Global Voices will allow us 

to tell our own stories as we 
understand them. 


What kinds of stories will 
you cover? The stories will be 
about education, healthcare, 
youth, environment, climate 
change, and the impact of 
the globalized economy on 
my people. I will write about 
women who live in difficult 
times but still survive. I will 
also explain where and why 
things have gone wrong. 





up with Mustafa over 


Pakistan do not have the 


media of the 


Can you give an example? 
One story I would like to tell 
readers in the US is about 
how violence has assumed the 
proportions it has in Pakistan. 
You cannot forget history—at 
least recent history through 
which I have lived. The Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan was 
used by the US government to 
make Afghanistan the “Soviet 
| Vietnam.” The Pakistan gov- 
ernment, under General Ziaul 
Haq, a brutal military dictator, 








became a willing partner to the 
scheme of fueling the Islamists’ 
insurgency in Afghanistan by 
providing the mujahideen arms 
and indoctrinating the youth 

in the refugee camps with 
literature in praise of jihad. 
That was the beginning of the 
move to use religion for violent 
political purposes. 


How are female journalists 
in danger today? Both men 
and women journalists are 
equally in danger when vio- 
lence is so rampant and there 
are governments and nonstate 
actors who do not want the 
truth to be known. Any jour- 
nalist who is honest and has 
integrity is in danger. 


How do the stories that 
women tell in Pakistan 
differ from the stories that 
men tell? Women reporters’ 
stories are different—in fact, 
richer—for two reasons. One, 


they have more access to infor- 
| 


mation from female members 


of a family or even society. 


Women talk to them more 
freely. Second, men are more 
interested in politics than the 
human dimension of a story. 
Probably it has something to 
do with our patriarchal society. 
Even men who are supporters 
of women’s rights. 





The Daily News, Newburyport, 7/3/14 
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Darts & Laurels 


Bad taste, poor judgment 


DART to the ghoulish journalists who rummaged through the 
scattered belongings of people killed when Malaysia Airlines 
Flight 17 was shot out of the sky over eastern Ukraine, while 
investigators fretted that the site was being contaminated. 

That includes Sky News reporter Colin Brazier, who was 
reporting live from the site on July 20 when he picked up a 
toothbrush, a set of keys, and a child’s bottle from an open piece 
of luggage. Brazier noted, “We shouldn’t really be doing this, I 
suppose,” but his report still set off a storm of protest on social 
media that prémpted Sky News to apologize for the incident that 
same day. Brazier himself apologized in a column in The Guard- 
ian a few days later, explaining that he wasn’t thinking clearly 
amid the chaos at the crash site, and adding that other journalists 
were handling belongings, too. 

So they were. Dutch reporter Caroline Van Den Heuvel, of 
the current-affairs show EenVandaag on Netherlandl, read from ' 
a journal found among personal belongings at the site, in a live 
broadcast on July 21. Once again, viewers took their protests to 
social-media platforms, calling the reporter’s actions “disrespect- 
ful” and “disgusting,” 
forcing the show to 
eventually apologize. 

That same day, 
people took to Twitter 
to criticize Australian 
ABC correspondent 
Phil Williams for 
handling a scarf at the 
site. Williams never 
apologized, and he 
defended his actions by 
™ claiming the site was 

Bo already contaminated, 
. as items had been piled 
by the roadside. 








DART to The 
Associated Press 
and the New York 
Daily News for 
factchecking a 
claim that turned 
out to be a rather 
obvious hoax—and 
then still publish- 
ing it. On July 22, 
as New York City 
media buzzed 
about who had re- 
placed the US flags 
atop the Brooklyn 
Bridge with two 





white flags, the pranksters behind the Twitter parody account 
Bike Lobby—which was created more than a year ago in re- 
sponse to an anti-bike rant in The Wall Street Journal—tweeted 
that it had raised the flags to signal that it was surrendering 
the bridge’s bike path to pedestrians. The AP and the Daily 
News contacted Bike Lobby through tweets and emails for a 
statement but somehow missed the rather obvious evidence 
that they were dealing with parodists. In fairness, Bike Lobby 
doesn’t actually admit to being a parody account until the sec- 
ond line of its Twitter bio. A bit of advice that is as applicable to 
journalists as it is to cyclists: Speed kills. 


LAUREL to Gene Weingarten, a columnist for The Washington 
Post, for adding an important perspective to the dismayingly 
familiar round of tut-tutting and schadenfreude that erupted in 
July when BuzzFeed fired its politics editor, Benny Johnson, for 
plagiarizing. Weingarten declared the scandal “a silly one,” main- 
taining that the whole affair should be dismissed with a shrug 
because Johnson had mainly copied simple Yahoo answers, 
never original thoughts or content of any significance. By calling 
what Johnson did plagiarism, he suggested, we are diminishing 


the crime of real plagiarism. 


—Lene Bech Sillesen 





Language Corner 


Outta site 


Language evolution is happening right in plain sight. “Off-site” 
and “on-site” are in the process of becoming “offsite” and “onsite.” 
And they’re adding “noun” to their parts of speech as well. 

That’s because people are using their own logic instead of 
dictionaries. 

Right now, nearly every dictionary says “off-site” and “on-site” 
take hyphens. The American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language, fifth edition, is alone of the major dictionaries in al- 
lowing “offsite” and “onsite.” 

But if you look online (which started out as “on line,” moved 
swiftly to “on-line,” and even faster to “online”), you'll see 

“onsite” and “offsite” popping up more frequently. After all, we 





39 66 


have “onstage,” “offshore,” and 
many other words that have 
lost their hyphens. (Of course, 
we also have “off-key,’ “on- 
screen,” and others that still 
have them, most ofthe time.) 
This evolution is appar- 
ent in the Associated Press 
Stylebook. Now, it has entries 
for both “off-site” and “on-site.” 
But its “Ask the Editor” online 
archive shows an answer from 
2008 calling for “Two words 
for storage on site, and hyphen- 
ated as acompound modifier 
preceding the noun, on-site 


storage.” But it also had an 
“offsite” entry until 2009, when 
“Ask the Editors” questioners 
pointed out the inconsistency. 
All the dictionaries are 
unanimous that both words are 
only adjectives (“We are having 
an off-site meeting”) or adverbs 
(“We are having a meeting 
on-site”). In other words, you 
can’t have an “off-site” without 
another noun coming along. 
But people ignore that, too, and 
have “offsites.” That’s a lan- 
guage “offside,” for now, at least. 
—Merrill Perlman 
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I, robot 


The bot that swallowed journalism 
has been a long time coming 


BY DAVID UBERTI 


CBS News analyzes presidential election returns 
against past results with a Universal Automatic 
Computer (UNIVAC). At 8:30pm EST, before polls 
close on the West Coast, the machine forecasts 
a resounding electoral victory for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 438-93. The final tally, compiled 
hours later: 442-89. NBC’s smaller “Monrobot” 
computer similarly predicts an Eisenhower win. 

















Swiss watchmaker Pierre Jaquet- 
Droz builds “The Writer,” a 6,000- 
part automated doll that could 

be mechanically programmed to 
write with a quill. 
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Roald Dahl writes a short 
story, The Great Automatic 
Grammatizator, telling the tale 
of a machine that can produce 
a novel at a rate of 30 pages 
an hour. “Who on earth wants 
a machine for writing stories?” 


Seewee@ees one character muses. “And 


where's the money in it, 
anyway?” 


1953 1968 1970 1976 





The Environmental Science 
Services Administration uses 
weather data to automatically 
create forecasts, with 
elements of severe weather 
taking precedence. 


Ina speech to newspaper editors 
and publishers, Otto Silha, 
publisher of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, envisions an 
editing machine that “reads a 
story, places a numerical value 
upon each word in the story and 
through mathematical formulas 
determine what is most important 
in the story and then regenerates 
the story into the length that it 
was instructed to do.” 


Yale researchers 
develop TALE-SPIN, 
described by former 
Tow Center fellow 
Nick Diakopoulos as 
“the first storywriting 
algorithm.” Such 
programs improve 
incrementally over the 
next three decades, 
with the advent of the 
internet and increasing 
sophistication 

of programming 
languages. 


StatSheet, developed by Robbie Allen; translates ‘ 
real-time sports statistics to data visualizations, 
historical comparisons, and, eventually, game 
stories. The company changes its name to 
Automated Insights in 2011. 


Big Ten Network 
begins using Narrative 
Science algorithm for 
collegiate baseball and 
softball stories on its 
website, 





Stats Monkey is unveiled by the 
Intelligent Innovation Laboratory at 
Northwestern University. It writes 
game stories from raw sports 
statistics. The project becomes 
Narrative Science in 2010. 


Neer Pons 






Hanley Wood, a trade publisher 
for the construction industry, 
contracts Narrative Science to 
write monthly reports on 350 real- 
estate markets nationwide. Forbes, 
meanwhile, enlists its service for 
earnings projection stories. 





Yahoo rolls out its Yahoo 
News Digest, an app that 
culls salient reporting from 
various stories online and 
creates a single summary in 
story form. Yahoo sends out 
two news digests each day, 
at 8am and 6pm. 


covccsccccces Drvrrrrrr reece Gecrerccreee ees GY eccevecccceeees Qeereevevesseves 
— September January June 
011 2011 2014 2014 


The Associated Press 
announces it will use 
Automated Insights 
technology to produce 
earnings reports 
stories, upping the 
number of quarterly 
pieces produced from 
300 to 4,400. 





The Los Angeles Times debuts 
Quakebot, an algorithm that monitors 
seismic events in California and writes 
stories about them. Ken Schwencke, the 
former Times reporter and programmer 
who designed Quakebot, began writing 
the program after Japan's deadly 
tsunami in 2011. 


DE NEUCHATEL): ISTOCK 


STEFANO IORI 


THE WRITER: 


| after-the-fact, vigilante ver- 





Signs Of The Apocalypse 


Meet Hal, your factchecker 


Factchecking has been go- 
ing out of style for years, as 
magazines and other publica- 
tions embrace the feckless 
creed of modern journalism: 
Do More With Less. In its 
place has emerged a sort of 





| sion of factchecking, in which journalists and their watchers use 
| the internet to gleefully uncover everything from honest gaffes to 


quote-pipers and plagiarists. Now comes a wave of factchecking 
bots—semiautonomous software applications that perform a high 
volume of repetitive tasks. Like the rest of robot journalism, the 
prognosis for these things is uncertain: “I don’t think there’s any 
perfect tool or bot out there yet,’ says Jane Elizabeth, who leads the 
American Press Institute’s Fact-Checking Project. “There’s a lot of 
development and testing to be done.” Here’s a look at some of the 
bots whose designers hope may one day save us from ourselves: 


Trooclick 
As users read financial stories, this plug-in flags details that differ 
| from sEc filings, and from other articles on the topic. 


Truth Teller 
| This Washington Post initiative transcribes political videos and 





checks them against a database that draws on PolitiFact, Fact- 
Check.org, and the paper’s own Fact Checker blog. The program 


then tells viewers which statements are true and which are false. 


In 2015, the Post plans to annotate videos in real time. 


| Pacific Social 

This startup’s bot will act like a social-media user, friending 

| people and reading their posts. Initially, the project’s focus will 
be on the link between vaccines and autism. If someone posts 
misinformation about the link, the bot will challenge their views 
or suggest better sources. But chief scientist Tim Hwang says, 

| unlike some social-media bots, his won’t actually pretend to be 
human. Trials start in about six months. 


Hearsift 

| The brainchild of m1T Technology Review's Will Knight and MIT 
PhD student Soroush Vosoughi is a plug-in that will analyze 

a tweet’s content, its forwarding history, and its author’s track 
record to judge both the truth of the message and the strength of 
| its evidence. A beta version is due by the end of the year. 


Pheme 

This European Commission-funded project coordinates efforts by 
nine institutions and companies. One tool being developed would 
evaluate Twitter users’ histories, connections, the evidence they use 
to support their claims, and other factors to advise journalists of the 

| likelihood that individual tweets are true. Prototype due in spring. 
—Tamar Wilner 
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eee 
THE OBSERVATORY ROBERT S. ESHELMAN eee 
headline: “Hardcore Capitalists Warn 
That Climate Change Is A Big Deal For 
American Businesses.” 
Not since the UK’s 2006 Stern 
Review on the economic impacts of 
climate change has the lens so tightly 
focused on the financial aspects of the 
story. The public stature of Bloomberg, 
Paulson, and Steyer helped grab head- 
lines, but it was the idea that doing 
nothing to mitigate climate disrup- 
tion carried major financial risk that 
upended the usual cycle of debate. 
Pulled in a new direction, the discus- 
sion tapped into social anxieties about 
economic instability and the fragility of 
® e American infrastructure and food pro- 
Ris ky b us iness duction under stress after several years 
of successive drought and extreme 
weather events, Business reporters, like 
political and economic elites, seem to 
ONE OF THE MORE ROBUST PERIODS OF STUDY IN THE MODERN HISTORY OF _ have brought a degree of legitimacy to 
climate change has taken place this past year. It began in September 2013 with — the climate-change story by putting it 
a report from the United Nations’ Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, in terms that most anyone can under- 
which supported the idea that a large portion of fossil fuel reserves will have to stand—money. 
stay underground to avoid dangerous rises in temperature across the planet. Then, “There have been so many reports 
in March, came one from the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- that have come out in 2014 on climate 
ence, which claims to be the world’s “largest general scientific society”, Amongits and all of them have basically shown 
conclusions was that we are at risk of pushing the earth’s climate system toward increasing concern, increasing aware- 
“abrupt, unpredictable, and potentially irreversible changes.” By May, the federal _ ness of climate change. Yet ‘Risky Busi- 
government had weighed in with the Third National Climate Assessment, making _ ness’ stands out and is possibly the most 
similarly dire predictions and underscoring the wisdom of its prophesies made _ significant one,” says veteran environ- 
five years earlier. mental journalist Bud Ward of Yale 
But something different happened in June. Another report, yes. Only this one Climate Connections, which provides 
was of a different character. It was called “Risky Business,” and the team that analysis of climate-change coverage. “I 
produced the analysis wasn’t at all like the other climate-change sages. It was think it helps to move climate change 
co-chaired by A-list titans of American business and former government officials, off the science page, where it has been 
including Michael Bloomberg, former Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson, and ghettoized.” 
hedge-fund billionaire Tom Steyer. With such headliners, media coverage wasn’t At the heart of “Risky Business” is 
hard to come by. the economic analysis of the Rhodium 
The novelty of the report was that it talked relatively little about science and Group, which applied a risk-manage- 
more about what this whole threat is going to cost us. With its emphasis on the ment approach to climate change. Risk- 
economic impact of climate change, it broke down each region and endangered management analysis identifies likely 
economic sectors to assess the looming damage. And with this shift in focus—from financial losses due to things like legal 
the physics of climate change to its financial consequences—came a subtle yet _ liabilities, uncertainties in credit mar- 
perhaps significant change in media coverage. While science and political report- kets, and the probability of infrastruc- 
ers have primarily covered the topic during the past decade, the “Risky Business” ture failure. 
report garnered the attention of business reporters and their editors. In other words, “Risky Business” 
The Wall Street Journal and the Financial Times published stories ahead'of identifies the likely impacts of climate 
the report’s release. Leading business publications, including Forbes, Fortune, change—heat waves, rising sea levels, 
and the International Business Times, ran high-profile articles on their web- prolonged droughts—and estimates 
sites the day of the press conference. Steven Mufson, an energy and finance how much they might cost 50 years 
reporter, wrote about it for The Washington Post, and the Los Angeles Times’ from now, or by the end of the century, 
report ran in its Business section. Long-time economics correspondent John _ if greenhouse-gas emissions continue 
Ydstie covered the news for National Public Radio. The New York Times was to rise at current rates. The report 
one of the few publications to cover the event as a science story. Environment breaks down these costs by region 
and energy reporter Kate Sheppard covered the news for The Huffington Post, and economic sector, because, say the 


Has climate change become a business story? 
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Where it hurts Tidal surges from big, climate-change-driven storms are eroding valuable waterfront property in Miami Beach. 


authors, climate change will affect busi- 
ness differently from state to state. 

The authors project that by 2050, 
between $66 billion and $106 billion 
worth of coastal property will be below 
sea level. The productivity of outdoor 
workers, such as in construction, util- 
ity maintenance, landscaping, and agri- 
culture, particularly in the Southeast, 
could shrink by as much as 3 percent as 
the number of days with temperatures 
topping 95 degrees soars. And agri- 
cultural yields in some regions could 
plummet by as much as 70 percent due 
to extreme heat. 

Matthew Lewis of Next Generation, 
an organization cofounded by Tom 
Steyer and focused on combating cli- 
mate change, says that businesses are 
less concerned about what impact cli- 
mate change will have on the overall 
economy. “Businesses are most often 
in regional economies, not a national 
one, The climate story has largely been 
locked in the story of rising sea levels 
and polar bears. That’s very compel- 


ling but never really goes at what does 
this mean for your bottom line,” he says. 
“Sea levels are going to rise. But at the 
edge of the water is someone’s home. 
It’s a logical progression, where the 
water overtakes a home, that’s where 
the story is.” 

Because “Risky Business” delves 
into the particular effects that climate 
change will have on each region of 
the United States, it offers not only an 
economic angle but specificity that is 
relevant to readers within a reporter’s 
media market. 

Says Yale’s Bud Ward, “It’s called 
global climate change but of course the 
implications are regional.” 

In addition to the Mufson piece, 
The Washington Post ran a story in 
its Economy section on coastal real- 
estate development along North Caro- 
lina’s Outer Banks. It’s an example of 
the report’s regional and economic 
specific focus. The often abstract and 
scientifically coded story of climate 
change can be described in terms that 


address readers’ concerns about their 
bottom line and about their communi- 
ties rather than far-off settings such as 
the poles and low-lying Pacific Islands, 
however important those may be. Hur- 
ricane Sandy provoked questions about 
the efficacy of coastal development in 
New York and New Jersey. “Risky Busi- 
ness” has added a price tag, just as it 
offers a basis for assessing potential 
losses from drought and heat waves in 
the Midwest and the South, and from 
forest fires in the Northwest. 

Stephen J. Adler, editor in chief at 
Reuters, sees “Risky Business” less as 
a novelty and more as one interesting 
input in its coverage of climate change. 
But for Reuters and others, he says, it’s 
an issue with “enormous business and 
economic consequences. 

“Our customers in business and 
finance face new risks and in some 
cases new investment opportunities as 
a result of climate change,” says Adler. 
“Their interest is less a theoretical one 
than a practical one, as they re-assess 
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their strategies and practices in light of 
climate-related issues.” 

Adler points to what many others, 
including Yale’s Ward, describe: As 
extreme weather events become more 
frequent and intense, there’s a grow- 
ing understanding that the costs could 
be catastrophic. 

One publication that has long cov- 
ered climate change with an eye toward 
the economic impacts is ClimateWire, 
the DC-based news service that is part 
of Environment & Energy Publishing. 
Editor John Fialka and reporter Evan 
Lehmann have published dozens of 


But if you don’t, we won’t, rather than 
the government flat-out requiring it,” 
he says. 

It’s a story that hews closely to 
today’s political landscape. Facing push- 
back from coastal constituents who 
were going to see their premiums rise, 
Congress voted in March to limit annual 
flood-insurance rate hikes to 18 percent 
per property. Meanwhile private insur- 
ance companies, most significantly the 
large reinsurers, are taking increasing 
notice of the risks to their bottom lines 
in underwriting property in flood-prone 
locations or along the coasts. 





As extreme weather events become 
more frequent and intense, there’s a 
growing understanding that the costs 


could be catastrophic. 


articles tracking trends in the insur- 
ance industry—an economic sector 
that stands to lose billions of dollars, 
but also one that offers a potential way 
to mitigate the problem by increas- 
ing premiums in ventures likely to be 
affected by climate change, whether 
coastal development or agricultural 
production. By raising the price of risk, 
the industry drives investment away 
from volatile projects and toward 
more secure ones, such as housing that 
isn’t susceptible to frequent flooding 
or crops that might withstand higher 
temperatures. “Climate change has 
always been, at its heart, an economics 
and business story,” says Fialka. “Insur- 
ance companies can sometimes change 
peoples’ behavior more effectively than 
governments can.” 

Fialka points to the rebuilding of 
Chicago after the Great Fire of 1871. 
Insurance companies forced the city 
to require that homes be rebuilt with 
brick rather than wood, which had fed 
the conflagration that left 300 dead and 
100,000 people displaced. “They had a 
city of ramshackle wooden houses. It’s 
easier for a company to come in and 
say, ‘Well, if you’re going to rebuild the 
right type of building, we’ll insure it. 
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It’s a vital beat that is largely being 
ignored, says Fialka, due to a combina- 
tion of publications’ disinterest in the 
opaque world of insurance markets 
and the industry’s press-averse nature. 
“The insurance industry is a very con- 
servative industry; they don’t like to 
call attention to themselves,” says 
Fialka. “So the press doesn’t cover it. I 
can show you a whole lot of business 
reporters but I bet maybe 10 percent of 
them cover insurance.” 

Fialka says his interest in insurance 
was born from his interest in the law, a 
career path he abandoned in order to 
become a journalist. He worked at The 
Wall Street Journal more than 20 years 
prior to launching E&E’s climate service. 

ClimateWire is admittedly a niche 
publication geared to the well-informed 
lobbyists and regulators of the DC belt- 
way or those working within economic 
sectors attuned to climate change 
debates. But, as demonstrated by The 
Washington Post’s piece on the Outer 
Banks, the arcana of insurance policy 
might become a headline-grabbing beat 
when linked to specific economic risks 
in any given region in the country. 

And insurance companies aren’t just 
evaluating coastal and flood-prone areas; 


farmers in America’s heartland benefit 
from crop insurance and federal disas- 
ter relief when their fields wither under 
extended droughts and heat waves. If 
Fialka is right, it could even become a 
beat for an enterprising health reporter. 
“In the case of cities and heat waves, I 
suppose health-insurance companies 
could rate health risks,’ he says, not- 
ing that the shortage of trees in Louis- 
ville, KY, exacerbated its heat problem. 
“Health insurers could say this is an 
unhealthy community likely to have a 
lot of heat-related deaths and sickness 
and rates have to go up unless you guys 
plant some trees. 

“There are a lot of opportunities to 
cover the business and economics of 
this, and there will be more as climate 
change gets worse,” says Fialka. 

But he warns that it’s a difficult story 
to tell not only because of the indus- 
try’s press-shy disposition. “They’re 
a peculiar entity because there’s not 
much federal regulation of the industry; 
they’re governed by insurance commis- 
sioners in 50 states,” says Fialka. 

“There’s a need on the industry’s part 
to be better communicators and there’s 
a need on the part of reporters to pay 
more attention to it—how it works, how 
it should work.” 

Next Generation’s Lewis, who 
served as communications director 
on the “Risky Business” team, says 
that members of the project’s commit- 
tee will continue to talk about climate 
change. Former Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary Henry Cisne- 
ros is active in the real estate invest- 
ment sector, and Gregory Page, execu- 
tive chairman of the board of Cargill, 
Inc., the nation’s largest privately held 
corporation, wields influence in the 
world of agriculture and commodities 
trading. Both intend to discuss climate 
change frequently and try to influence 
editorial boards, says Lewis. 

“Members of the Risk Commit- 
tee will stay engaged, reinforcing the 
notion that climate change is a busi- 
ness story,” he says. “Business desks 
are starting to see this as their story. 
Science is in the rearview mirror.” CJR 





ROBERT S. ESHELMAN is a Brooklyn-based free- 
lance journalist and associate producer of the 
Showtime series Years of Living Dangerously. 





FULL-COURT PRESS ERIC SIMONS 


About that thrill of victory ... 


What science can tell sportswriters about why we love sports 


THIS SUMMER WAS TUMULTUOUS FOR THE MOOD OF NATIONS, AS YOU MAY HAVE 
read in the sports section. In Argentina, Reuters reported, a “weary nation” 
was able to find “rare joy” in the achievements of its beloved World Cup team. 
In Spain, with its economic problems and Catalan secessionist rumblings, The 
New York Times found World Cup elimination hangover: a “mist of mourning” 
over the country that “spoiled” the arrival of a new king. And Brazil. Before 
the World Cup, a Bloomberg Businessweek headline wondered, “Have Brazil- 
ians lost their love of soccer?” Apparently they still loved it sufficiently for an 
ESPN writer to find winter rain a:portent from the gods as the team crashed 
out of the tournament. Or maybe not? Fans took to Twitter and the comments 
to declare themselves glad that the team was losing; four days later, the Times 
discovered a bunch of Brazilians who seemed just fine—“pleased,” according 
to the lede, about the outcome, and focused “as much on domestic politics as 
the event’s final match.” The gods, and the Brazilians, had quickly chased away 
their emotional trauma. 

The World Cup and other major sporting events, like the Olympics or LeBron 
James returning home, turn sports journalists into travel writers, assigning them 
the challenging task of describing the character of millions of people based on a 
handful of interviews. The takeaway of stories becomes, unsurprisingly: Sports 
exercises a lot of power over some people. 

But how? And how much power? And which people? These narratives of fans, 
identity, and meaning underlie some testable hypothesis about how sports affect 
people but offer little in the way of empirical backing. Perhaps that’s because 
numbers would challenge the hypotheses. On the subject of national narratives 
and soccer, for example: One poll conducted before the start of the World Cup by 
YouGov and the Times asked people in 19 countries how much they cared about 
soccer. Now, soccer is a big deal around the world, but of the countries surveyed, 
only in Colombia did 50 percent say there were “very interested” in soccer. In 
Brazil, 40 percent said they were very interested, while 47 percent said they were 
“slightly or somewhat interested,” and 12 percent didn’t care at all. Twelve percent 
of Brazil’s 200 million people means that there were 24 million people in Brazil 
who did not weep with the gods over the World Cup results, a Texas-size gap in 
the narrative. It’s entirely possible, in other words, that the narrative of sports 
fans and national identity is based on a minority of a country’s people—like the 
myths of “real” America based around a heartland ideal, resonating somewhere 
with someone, yet utterly ungrounded in math or reality. 


When sportswriters turn inward, 
“we” and “us” replace “them,” but the 
form tends to remain the same: broad 
generalizations based on an n of 1. “As 
fans, we ...”; “There’s nothing we love 
more than ...’; “Sports fans like to... .” 
You can find dozens of these in any given 
month, in publications big and small, 
from writers brilliant and otherwise, in 
longform and in listicles. Almost all of 
it is guesswork, narrative simplification 
that underlies a complex reality. What 
really lies in the hearts of sports fans? 
Multitudes, of course; these are human 
beings and human beings are compli- 
cated. But that is a tough narrative to 
write. So writing about sports fans, like 
writing about politics, becomes the 
kingdom of writers remaking the world 
in their own image. 

Bill Simmons, one of the most influ- 
ential American sportswriters, once 
wrote after his team lost the Super Bow], 
“T have never been able to answer the 
question, ‘Why does this matter to me 
so much?’ That’s just the way it’s always 
been. Ever since I can remember.” 

“Why does this matter to me?” is a 
scientific question. “That’s just the way 
it’s always been” is a nifty dodge. 

These reed-thin forays into pop 
psychology would seemingly be better 
informed with a scientific understand- 
ing of what motivates sports fans, and 
therein lies the problem. If there’s one 
charitable excuse for Simmons and his. 
fellow sportswriters’ failure to ask a sci- 
entist, it’s that most researchers don’t 
know, either. In fact, given all the inter- 
est in sports and their fans, there is pre- 
cious little research on fan behavior. The 
guy described by most of his colleagues 
as far and away the leading sports-fan 
psychologist in North America, Dan- 
iel Wann, works out of a small liberal 
arts college in Murray, KY, receives no 
grant funding, and never intended to 
do research, anyway. When I first met 
him, at an annual sports fan-psychology 
symposium he hosts with Western Ken- 
tucky University’s Rick Grieve—which 
in 2012 had about 20 attendees, includ- 
ing graduate students (a sign, Grieve 
suggested earnestly, of the event’s soar- 
ing popularity)—I told Wann I was sur- 
prised at how few sports-fan researchers 
there were out there. “Very few,” Wann 
joked. “Here we are! You’ve met us!” 
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Freaks! Studies show that self-esteem of sports fans, like these watching the World Cup final, is bound up in their team’s performance. 


Psychologists like Wann who have 
tried to zero in on why people love sports 
have settled on, at the most reducible 
level, eight different motivations. Some 
of them are more common, but none 
is any more significant than any of the 
others. People like sports because they 
get self-esteem benefits from it. People 
like sports because they have money on 
it. People like sports because their boy- 
friend or girlfriend or family member 
likes sports. People like sports because 
it’s exciting. People like sports because 
it’s aesthetically pleasing. People like 
sports because, like the theater, it is a 
venue for emotional expression. People 
like sports because they need an escape 
from real-world troubles. People like 


sports because it provides a sense of 


belonging, a connection to a wider world. 

In other words: There is no single 
answer to why people watch sports, 
because the answer doesn’t lie in the 
game, it lies inside the individual. So 
it’s complicated in the same ways all 
our relationships are complicated. Even 
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on the rare occasions when sportswrit- 
ers do attempt to push beyond the 
platitudes, it is difficult to squeeze an 
answer into a single narrative. In 2011, 
for example, Simmons’ ESPN-spon- 
sored site Grantland published “This 
is Your Brain on Sports,” a long story 
about the discovery of “mirror” neu- 
rons that mimic action in others and 
underlie our sense of empathy. Before 
his plagiarism and quote-fabrication 
scandals, the enormously popular sci- 
ence writer Jonah Lehrer once covered 
the same territory in his Frontal Cor- 
tex blog, writing, “I’d like to propose a 
cellular mechanism for fandom: mir- 
ror neurons.” (Lehrer returned to the 
“Why Do We Watch Sports” question 
more recently, in March of this year, 
writing that he was “most intrigued by 
the so-called talent-luck theory,” which 
attributes the appeal of a sport to how 
well it balances skill and randomness.) 
Mirror neurons undoubtedly play a role 
in interpreting the action you see on the 
field. They may be the mechanism, but 


they are nonetheless a small part of the 
answer: Mirror neurons can explain 
why you put yourself in the shoes of 
the players on the field. But as Lehrer 
hints at in his original post, they cannot 
explain why you put yourself only in the 
shoes of precisely half the players on the 
field—your favorite team. 

And yet that’s the puzzle we really 
want an answer to—not just why we 
care, but why we care so much about 
one particular collection of athletes, and 
why that caring seemingly blinds us to 
so much else. The New York Times has 
published dozens of stories in the last 
few years alone that make me question 
the entire endeavor of sports fandom: 
the reluctant police investigation into 
the rape charges against a famous col- 
lege quarterback; the corruption of gov- 
erning agencies from FIFA to the NCAA; 
the links between concussions and con- 
tact sports. And yet, I’m still a fan. 

So what do scientists know about 
sports fans that journalists might use 
to inform their stories, or to understand 
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their subjects? We know one thing 
definitively: Sports fans are people. 
They are subject to all the quirks and 
frailties of human nature. There is no 
sports-watching part of the brain, so 
what the brain does, confronted with 
this thing running around in front of it, 
is resort to what it knows. 

One of those quirks, maybe my favor- 
ite, is that the barrier between the self 
and the outside world is much less 
defined than it seems. Studies of people 
in close relationships show that the 
brain is reliably confused about whether 
achievements or characteristics belong 
to the body it inhabits or to another per- 
son it is in a relationship with. There is 
reason to believe that watching sports 
engages this connection: We connect to 
our teams, to the players on our teams, 
to the other fans of our teams. We bask 
in reflected glory because there is some 
actual point of contact, at the neural 
level, between a team’s performance and 
our own self-esteem. 

Fans’ identity, self-esteem, and pride 
are on the line to some degree in every 
game. Brazil is an impossibly complex 
country of 200 million people; you can- 
not describe it in a single narrative. But 
it is true that a lot of Brazilians—of all 
classes and races—care about soccer and 
are emotionally invested in the national 
soccer team. And for all of those individ- 
ual fans, the semifinal loss to Germany 
caused a wobble in their identity. Like a 
divorce, or a retirement, something that 
they had known for years, had adopted 
as a part of themselves, had collapsed. 

In a more collective way, we also 
know from psychology that people 
divided into groups behave differently 
toward, and even unconsciously think 
differently about, in-group and out- 
group; sports provide an easy and arbi- 
trary group division. It does not follow, 
though, that sport is sublimated war— 
even though one of the most popular 
narratives about fans is that they’re 
merely channeling that same my-peo- 
ple aggression, if in a (slightly) more 
constructive manner. Humans are com- 
petitive and oriented toward thinking 
about the world in groups, but there’s 
no evidence that sports are a way for us 
to slake our warlike natures. 

We know from endocrinology that 
our hormones engage when watching 


sports, as they do in the presence of any 
competition: testosterone, adrenaline, 
cortisol, and oxytocin are all active in 
fans, with some connections better 
understood than others. Testoster- 
one, the hormone we think of most 
in relation to sports fans, is a surpris- 
ingly complicated hormone. (Interest- 
ingly, the definitive testosterone study, 
which shows that in male fans winning 
increases testosterone while losing 
decreases it, comes not from sports but 
from the 2008 presidential election.) 

We do not know that testosterone 
fuels fan riots and violence—although 
to be fair, we also don’t know that it 
does not. (I went to a hockey game 
with a researcher who studied fan vio- 
lence. So far, he said, there was only one 
major takeaway: “The thing that really 
prevents celebratory violence, the thing 
that solves it,” he said, “is to have your 
team suck.”) The evidence, after all, sug- 
gests that testosterone drops in losing 
fans. But from other studies we could 
reasonably point the finger at anumber 
of non-sports factors: alcohol, expecta- 
tion, and context. Crowd psychologists 
say that interaction between fans or 
protesters and authorities is critically 
important; police who arrive in riot gear 
and with batons at the ready tend to get 
the event they plan for, whether they’re 
dealing with English soccer hooligans 
or the Occupy movement. 


Between the lack of media and sci-- 


entific curiosity, though, is a missed 
opportunity not just to better understand 
sports fans, but to better understand peo- 
ple. Fans are not monolithic; they are not 
in thrall to something beyond our under- 
standing, or even acting irrationally: 
They are just humans being human. Yet 
writers often suggest fan behavior is 
something extraordinary, when the evi- 
dence suggests that really, it’s not. 
Partly what that means is the behav- 
iors so many identify as undesirable in 
sports fans are malleable. Context and 
culture matter, immensely, as they do in 
all human passions. Brian Phillips, who 
wrote some brilliant columns earlier this 
year about fans and sports for Grant- 
land, made the point in an essay about 
the NFL and locker-room bullying. At the 
time, network analysts and former play- 
ers were on the air almost daily talking 
about how there was a locker-room code 


inspired by male biology, and that to sug- 
gest otherwise would go against human 
nature, (Miller Lite, which has probably 
done more to inform popular views of 
sports fans than all of science and jour- 
nalism on the subject combined, once 
created a famous series of ads featur- 
ing former football players and assorted 
manly men deciding on “Man Laws.”) 

“There are boundaries in locker 
rooms, same as anywhere else, and 
those boundaries are culturally con- 
ditioned, same as anywhere else, and 
they change with time, and they can be 
influenced,” Phillips wrote. “There will 
always be locker-room assholes. They 
should be curtailed.” 

Fighting fans, rape culture, warrior- 
male culture, anti-gay culture—these 
are specific expressions of upbring- 
ing, education, and socialization. They 
may have some biological component to 
them, but they are not inevitable. 

In a separate column wrapping up the 
World Cup, Phillips turned to art. “Sport 
is like music or fiction or film,” he wrote, 
“in that, for a predetermined duration, it 
asks you to give it control over your emo- 
tions, to feel what it makes you feel.” 

The art comparison is a good one. 
Athletes reflect us, and occasionally 
provide insight into the human condi- 
tion, and their work is judged by the 
response to it as much as by its quan- 
titative character. Their work inspires, 
suggests, provokes, But the science also 
says that sports speak a different truth 
to each observer. Each of us puts our self 
into the story, incorporates the event and 
its ups and downs into our own narra- 
tive. Sometimes, tens of millions of indi- 
viduals care very much about the same 
event, and their individual stories collide 
to create something larger, Whether that 
collision occurs over Starry Night in the 
Museum of Modern Art or Michigan 
football in the Big House, some people 
thrive on swirls of pure, violent energy 
and some people just like blue. Assigning 
them a collective narrative, like assign- 
ing a collective narrative to a billion soc- 
cer fans, obscures rather than defines 
the nature of their passion. Cur 


ERIC SIMONS Is the author of The Secret 
Lives of Sports Fans: The Science of Sports 
Obsession (Overlook Press, 2013), and the 
editorial director at Bay Nature magazine. 
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Wounded Family members of a gunshot victim on February 14 in the Feltonville section of Philadelphia. 
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ON THE JOB 


Criminal disease 


BY DAN ELDRIDGE 


IT’S JUST BEFORE MIDNIGHT ON A WARM SUMMER MONDAY 
when photographer Joe “Kaz” Kaczmarek gets word of a dou- 
ble shooting on the 6500 block of Castor Avenue in Northeast 
Philadelphia. In less than 30 minutes he arrives on the scene, 
where a black baseball cap lays upside-down on the sidewalk 
next to a blood-soaked paper towel and a spent bullet casing 
outlined in chalk. Scott Small, the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment’s chief inspector, announces that a 43-year-old woman 
and her 55-year-old fiancé were shot a total of 12 times at 
close range. With two Canon cameras slung around his neck, 
Kaczmarek begins documenting the aftermath. 

As cofounder of the Gun Crisis Reporting Project—a non- 
profit devoted to covering Philadelphia’s epidemic of gun 
violence—that Monday was a typical day at the office for Joe 
Kaz. Nearly every night of the week, he is out photograph- 
ing the scenes of gun-assisted crime in a city that has suf- 
fered one of the country’s highest homicide rates for nearly 
a decade. 

Kaczmarek joined forces in March 2012 with former AP pho- 
tographer Jim MacMillan. They wanted to create an online 
community that not only covered under-reported incidents 
of gun violence, but one that also presented possible solutions 
while avoiding politicized gun-control debates. 

Over the past two-and-a-half years, the Gun Crisis Re- 
porting Project has been sharing its collective wisdom with 
an ever-widening online community. Primarily, it serves as a 
hub for fellow Philadelphians who are interested in raising 
awareness of the city’s murder problem. And yet through 
lectures, public forums, and original reporting, it also puts 
a spotlight on local groups that are pursuing unorthodox 
solutions to gun violence. Like the three-year-old Philadel- 
‘ phia CeaseFire, for instance, which is modeled on Chicago’s 
Cure Violence project that treats violence as a public-health 
issue that can be prevented through intervention and edu- 
cation. After a year of outreach in the city’s troubled 22nd 
Police District, shootings dropped there by 1] percent and 
homicides by 21 percent. 

Still, it isn’t unusual to see multiple reports of unsolved 
shootings in a single day at GunCrisis.org, the project’s web- 
site. On its Twitter stream, disturbing images sometimes 
appear on an hourly basis. The project was almost entirely 
bootsrapped and is run by volunteers. And yet, due to shrink- 
ing budgets at the town’s two daily newspapers, many of 
Kaczmarek’s and MacMillan’s crime-scene photos, and the 
written roundups that accompany them, are often the only 
public records that an act of gun violence has taken place in 
Philadelphia. 

“T Jove this city,’ MacMillan says. “I’ve been here almost 25 
years. So why did I start this? Because I had to.” cur 
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One-woman brand 


Elise Andrew turned a Facebook page about science into a phenomenon 


BY ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS 


In retrospect, I could easily have ignored the picture that appeared on my Facebook feed on a lazy 
Sunday two years ago, labeled simply “Sand under a 250x magnification.” Cheesy, I thought, glanc- 
ing at the post, not noticing until my nose grazed the monitor that I’d leaned in closer to look. The 
grains looked like tiny manmade sculptures, ceramic bulbs of fuchsia, orange, and beige. The gee- 
whiz appeal of the image was sort of embarrassing, but the result was unquestionably beautiful—and 
the 5,000-plus people who debated its authenticity in the comments section, calling it, variously, 


“bullshit,” “impossible,” and “stunning, just stunning,” seemed 
to agree. In total, 102,832 people “liked” the image, which 
had been shared by a six-month-old Facebook page with an 
unforgettable name: “I Fucking Love Science,” or IFLS, 

In its early days, the page focused on science-themed 
memes and jokes culled from around the Web: A photo of 
the sliced-apart central and peripheral nervous systems, a 
tangle of stringy sinew accompanied by a goofy joke—“So, 
it turns out that deep down we’re all just flying spaghetti 
monsters”; an image of the sun as an imperceptible dot in a 
galaxy, labeled “Just one of billions.” 

Soon, it began including newsier finds, like the recurring 
listicle “This Week In Science,” which recounts fantastic 
scientific achievements—the discovery of an enzyme that 
could produce hangover-free beer, for instance, or a study 
showing that 14 adults had been “functionally cured of HIV.” 
The page has never suffered creationists, climate-change 
deniers, or their ilk. In early August, after a wave of scare sto- 
ries about the resurgence of the Ebola virus, IFLS linked toa 
breakdown of how the virus works and an estimation of the 
slim likelihood of its spread through the United States with a 
curt note: “Seriously guys, enough with the fear mongering.” 

Though the page already had over a million followers 
when that grain of sand caught my eye, I hadn’t heard of it 
and knew nothing of its creator. What I did know is that writ- 
ing effectively about science is tough, requiring reporters to 
turn complicated papers into cautious prose that’s often dry. 
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Science writing for a mass audience seemed almost impos- 
sible. That fall, I had started a graduate science-writing pro- 
gram that began with a two-week “boot camp” in physics. 
While my classmates grew excited as we worked our way 
through quantum mechanics, my boredom with the dense 
formulas made me feel like a fraud. I wondered if I’d made 
a terrible mistake. Then, as if on cue, IFLS began occupying 
my Facebook feed. The posts were captivating. IFLS declared, 
with no hint of irony, that science was amazing—and in des- 


‘ perate need of a digital-age evangelist to spread the word. 


Elise Andrew was hardly who I expected that evangelist 
to be: a 22-year-old college student from suburban England, 
armed with a nearly completed degree in biology and no 
experience in journalism, who began a Facebook page to 
share her passion for science. From that simple premise— 
one that must be repeated dozens of times each day on Face- 
book—has come a phenomenon unlike anything the media 
world has seen. 

Since it launched in March 2012, 1FLs has attracted more 
than 17.9 million Facebook followers—more than Popular Sci- 
ence (2.7 million), Discover (2.7 million), Scientific American (1.9 
million), and The New York Times (8 million) combined. Its fol- 
lowing is larger than those of the world’s two most prominent 
science communicators: Cosmos host Neil deGrasse Tyson 
(1.8 million) and Bill Nye The Science Guy (3.2 million), both 
of whom are fans of Andrew’s page. Her empire has since 
expanded to include a website, 1FLscience.com, which has a 
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staff and publishes news stories, and a television show slated 
to start on the Science Channel this fall. 

Unlike other visionaries who have been celebrated as 
journalism’s self-made digital-era brands—I’m looking 
at you, Ezra Klein and Nate Silver—Andrew has built her 
brand entirely without the assistance of mainstream media. 
Klein and Silver are described as a new kind of journalist— 
entrepreneurs of new media—but both relied on traditional 
outlets to broaden their appeal and bolster their credibility, 
Klein at The Washington Post, Silver at The New York Times. 

Andrew, meanwhile, has gone out of her way to avoid the 
media, rarely granting interviews or seeking publicity—and 
when she does grant them, they are notoriously skimpy. A 
Q&A with Wired, for instance, was all of five questions, and 
she has never been profiled. What she does, instead, is speak 
directly to her followers, sharing details of her life and a 
brand of commentary and curation that feels at once familiar 
(snarky, combative) and entirely new (amazed, humble). It’s 


‘(T]hey can’t stand the idea of IFLs being run by 
a person, one fan tweeted when controversy 
erupted over Andrew’s identity. “You’re an idea, 


like Batman. Or Batgirl? 


as though the sheer force of Andrew’s enthusiasm, coupled 
with her lack of pretension and ability to channel a childlike 
joy of discovery, were enough to bring millions of science 
geeks out of the closet—and maybe create a few new ones. 
If she isn’t already, Andrew is poised to be a new type of 
media superstar. 


WHEN | DECIDED TO PROFILE ANDREW, IN AUGUST 2013, I 
didn’t realize | was embarking on a quest that would occupy 
close to a year. My plan was to interview her during her brief 
trip to New York that month to host 1FLs Live!, a lecture 
based on her page that was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

What I hadn’t anticipated was how many others were 
interested in the woman behind the Facebook phenomenon. 
‘Tickets to the first 1FLS Live! lecture, in Sydney, had sold out 
in 45 minutes. The New York event sold out in five. A press 
pass, a representative from the museum informed me, wasn’t 
going to happen. I showed up anyway, just to see who came. 

The crowd was unlike the staid groups that typically turn 
out for the museum’s events. Like groupies at a science-fic- 
tion convention, they arrived wearing T-shirts emblazoned 
with the 1FLs logo and geeky science jokes; some sported 
headbands with sparkly antennae. The line formed hours 
before the event and snaked around the block. Neil deGrasse 
‘Tyson, a.k.a. America’s Scientist, made a surprise appearance 
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to air the trailer for his remake of Car] Sagan’s Cosmos series. 
But, as a video of the event on YouTube makes clear, the 
crowd was there to see Andrew, and it erupted in a walloping 
cheer the moment she appeared on stage. 

“It was different from your typical I’m-here-to-learn- 
about-science kind of thing,” says Annalee Newitz, who 
emceed the event. Newitz, a science journalist who’s writ- 
ten three books and contributes to publications like Wired 
and The Atlantic, first encountered Andrew when her Face- 
book page linked to an old article on io9, the science site 
Newitz runs for the Gawker network. She was excited about 
IFLS—“‘fuck’ is one of my favorite words”—and messaged 
Andrew on Facebook. A digital friendship ensued. 

I asked Newitz, who built her career by climbing the 
ranks that Andrew has largely skipped, if she thought she 
had been brought in to lend credibility to the event. “My 
sense was that I was being brought in because, well, Elise 
was a star,” she said. 

Andrew’s fame seemed to emerge 
gradually, even though it happened 
quickly. Partly this is due to the fact that, 
in addition to her avoidance of the fame 
apparatus, in the beginning no one knew 
who was behind IFLs, which appeared 
on the internet prefaced only by an 
Isaac Asimov quote: “The most exciting 
phrase to hear in science, the one that 
heralds new discoveries, is not ‘eureka!’ 
but ‘That’s funny...’” Rumors spread 
that deGrasse Tyson was involved. 

The page’s raw, often prickly posts 
lack the polish of a celebrity produc- 
tion—a casual, no-bullshit approach that made peers of 
her readers and energized their comments. A month after 
launch, Andrew responded to criticism of the profanity in 
the page’s name in typically blunt fashion: “No, our name 
will never change. Ever. Even if we wanted to, we couldn't. 
But that’s irrelevant, because we don’t.” Her frequent rants 
followed suit: “Homeopathy, creationism, astrology etc etc 
are all bullshit,” reads one. 

Then, in March 2013, Andrew posted her new personal 
Twitter account to the IFLS page, displaying a profile photo 
of a pert young woman with close-cropped red hair. The 
revelation that the force behind 1FLS was someone so young, 
so pretty—so female—shocked thousands of the page’s fol- 
lowers, who commented under the image: “Dude, you’re a 
chick? Wtf.” “Wait...you’re a chick? And you’re hot?! lol.” 
The backlash created a media circus; Andrew felt com- 
pelled to appear on css, and gave a quote to The Indepen- 
dent. Typically, though, she saved her full-throated response 
for her Twitter account: “EVERY COMMENT on that thread 
is about how shocking it is that I’m a woman! Is this really 
2013?” When The Guardian, National Geographic, and Scien- 
tific American wrote about the controversy, Andrew didn’t 
comment but tweeted the articles to her followers. Soon, 
she dropped the subject: “Bored with the whole sexism 
thing, for the rest of the day I will only be tweeting photos 
of nudibranches.” 


In my increasingly determined sleuthing, I had identified 
Andrew months earlier, from a small box on IFLS listing her as 
the page’s creator. She’d even granted an interview, via email, 
to one Richard Hudson, who publishes The Chemical Blog, 
which he’d launched to publicize his chemical-manufactur- 
ing business. After noticing that IFLS 
was snowballing, Hudson sent Andrew 
a Facebook message, noting that he, too, ™ 
attended the University of Sheffield, 
and asking for an interview. Since Hud- 
son published his Q&A in September of 
2012, he’s fielded numerous inquiries 
from bloggers and journalists asking 
how he managed to get to Andrew. “I 
wasn’t even expecting a response, but 
she got back to me and was like ‘All right, 
brilliant,” he told me. “I think she was ~ 
surprised that someone even wanted to 
interview her.” 


Sept. 2012 


MY EFFORTS MET WITH LESS SUCCESS. I SENT ANDREW 
Facebook messages, tweets, and several emails, including 
a long missive on CJR’s history of science writing. In the 
meantime, I learned all I could about my target. Accord- 
ing to one of her more significant interviews, in Andrew’s 
hometown newspaper, the Suffolk Free Press, she grew up 
with her mother, stepfather, and brother in Long Melford, 
a middle-class village about two hours northeast of Lon- 
don. After graduating from Sheffield University, she got a 
job curating social media for a science publishing group in 
Midland, Canada, north of Toronto. With her husband, an 
aspiring music writer named Jake Rivett, she spent her days 
attending shows and publicizing his Facebook page, “I Fuck- 
ing Love Heavy Metal.” 

My quest became a joke among my friends, who sent me 
text-message updates of her whereabouts. As Andrew grew 
more prominent, all I could do is sit back and watch. From 
afar I followed her on a trip to Australia, where she posed for 
a series of photos with Slate science blogger Phil Plaitt, and 
on her occasional visits to the UK. I waited for a definite no, 
or even a maybe. Instead, I got silence. 

If Andrew is reluctant to give interviews, she has no prob- 
lem sharing personal stuff with her readers. When she married 
her fiancé, she posted photos of her dress and their solar sys- 
tem-themed wedding cake to Twitter. Last winter, she revealed 
her favorite Christmas gift, an anatomically correct heart 
locket, on Facebook. When she attends events, she’ll often post 
her location on Twitter, responding personally to the hundreds 
of responses she receives and even on occasion inviting fans 
to join her at a nearby bar. She’s responsive to readers who 
aren’t fans, too. When one called her a “liberal, freckle-faced 
slut,’ she commandeered the phrase for her Twitter bio. On 
Facebook and Twitter she maintains a “crazyoftheday” feature, 
where she posts nasty comments in their entirety. 

Though her upstart tone has helped build camaraderie 
among followers, Andrew’s lack of professional associations 
has left her vulnerable to criticism. Reddit threads exist 
entirely to dissect her stories, which critics say exaggerate 


What happens when Elise Andrew 
shares your Web comics 


Likes of the Facebook page of Beatrice the 
Biologist, a blog written by a former high-school 
biology teacher, soared after IFLS shared 
several of its comics starting in July 2013. 


Jan. 2013 


scientific findings, focusing on the wonder of the results 
rather than potential flaws in methodology. A Facebook page 
called “I Fucking Hate I Fucking Love Science” tears into 
Andrew’s upbeat posts. 1FLs definitely emphasizes the won- 
der of science over debates about methodology, etc., but not 
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July 2014 


in a way that is irresponsible. And in fairness, Andrew does 
selectively weigh in on those debates via her personal Twit- 
ter account. To some extent, she is guilty of what plagues 
science-writing generally: the need to simplify and ignore 
the endless caveats that would otherwise make the stuff 
impenetrable to all the but the most specialized reader. 

In a blog post for Scientific American last April, nature 
photographer Alex Wild charged Andrew with the more 
serious transgression of using his photographs without 
crediting him. After Wild’s post, others came forward with 
similar complaints. Uncharacteristically, Andrew was silent 
on social media. Her lack of response suggested less media 
savvy than I’d begun to give her credit for; it smacked of 
a hobbyist, someone who doesn’t hold herself accountable. 
Or perhaps it was a move well-played; the accusations died 
down and Andrew began prominently crediting all the posts 
used on her page and website. 

Still, her huge and passionate audience can fundamen- 
tally alter the popularity of anything that Andrew endorses. 
In July 2012, Katie McKissick, a former high-school teacher 
who publishes science comics on a personal blog and Face- 
book page called Beatrice the Biologist, sheepishly sent 
Andrew a comic called “Amoeba Hugs.” Andrew posted 
the comic to 1FLS, and McKissick’s followers jumped from 
around 400 to nearly 3,000 in just a few hours. “My heart 
just stopped,” she recalls. Over the next year, Andrew shared 
several more of McKissick’s comics, helping build her audi- 
ence to more than 170,000 followers. “Every time she shares 
something, I get 10,000 new people,” McKissick says. 

Both the clashes with critics and with journalistic eti- 
quette, as well as the ability to essentially make someone’s 
career, indicate just how powerful—and polarizing—Andrew 
has become. “She’s stumbled a Jot, but she’s managed to 
address it,” says Newitz. “There’s a lot of grumbling by tra- 
ditional journalists saying, ‘Well, I had to learn to report, or 
‘I didn’t have Facebook, or ‘I didn’t just get to say fuck all 
the time, but it’s only natural for there to be jealousy when 
anew form of journalism emerges.” 
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Whether 1FLS is a new form of journalism—or even 
journalism at all—is debatable. But the operation began to 
resemble more traditional outlets with the launch of a web- 
site in November 2013. Unlike its creator, two of the site’s 
four writers have worked in journalism. But Lisa Winter, 
one of Andrew’s first hires, came from Andrew’s fan base. In 
spring 2012, Winter, then a senior at Arizona State majoring 
in cell biology, volunteered to curate content for a compan- 
ion Facebook page Andrew was starting called “Evolution.” 
After completing her degree, Winter, who was tied to Ari- 
zOna by her three kids and her husband’s military career, was 
struggling to find a lab job when a message popped onto her 
Facebook page. It was Andrew offering Winter a full-time 
job generating content for a to-be-launched science website. 

While science news tends to focus on what’s “important” 
or “newsworthy” in a discovery, IFLS finds “what’s cool 
about it and tries to convey why it’s cool and how we know 
it’s true,” Winter explains. She and the other writers select 
topics to write about from a list that Andrew sends out daily. 

Although she has worked for 1FLs for more than a year, 
Winter has only met Andrew once, during a whirlwind week- 
end that seems almost like an accident. Just before she began 
working for 1FLS, Winter posted to Facebook about her desire 
to attend a series of events at Arizona State that featured a 
roster of science luminaries, including theoretical physicist 


‘There’s a lot of grumbling by traditional 
journalists, says Annalee Newitz. ‘But it’s only 
natural for there to be some jealousy when a 


new form of journalism emerges.’ 


Brian Greene and Bill Nye. Andrew offered to fly to Arizona 
to join Winter at the event, Winter was excited, but had no 
idea what being Andrew’s date meant. “I picked her up at the 
airport,” Winter says, “and she was like, ‘We’ve been invited 
to a cocktail party, and we need to be there in 45 minutes.” 

After a quick outfit change, Winter found herself in an Asu 
auditorium, amid circling canapés, standing next to Andrew 
as she chatted with the evolutionary biologist Richard 
Dawkins. “All of a sudden, Elise wandered away to get food 
and just left me with Richard Dawkins,” Winter says. “I’m like, 
‘Oh my god, this isn’t happening? ” Celebrities were drawn to 
Andrew the entire conference. The next night, when Winter 
dropped Andrew off at her hotel, they ran into Dawkins, who 
invited them to dinner at the hotel restaurant, where they 
were joined by several others, including Nye, Neil deGrasse 
Tyson, and the actress Cameron Diaz. Most everyone at the 
table except Diaz knew who Andrew was. She seemed on the 
precipice of fame, and yet, Winter says, they both felt out of 
place: “We were just total fan girls the whole time.” 
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DIGITAL NATIVES ARGUE THAT THE EXPRESSION OF SELF 
through Facebook or Twitter is more authentic than what 
emerges from the glossing of a gung-ho publicist and 
reportorial filters. Removing the media middlemen from 
the equation, the thinking goes, shifts the power from the 
gatekeepers to the readers, who get a less adulterated end 
product. Andrew has advocated as much: “I’d like to see 
traditional media being bypassed,” she wrote on Facebook 
last March, “I’d like to see scientists engaging directly with 
the public.” 

But whatever Andrew’s ambition when she launched 
IFLS—it seems unlikely she could have foreseen what it, and 
she, have become—these days Andrew is firmly in control of 
her story. The breezy details that emerge from her Twitter 
account help create the image that so many millions find 
irresistible. “I don’t really understand why people are so 
interested in me,” Andrew told a Mashable reporter who 
caught her in the wings of the Museum of Natural History 
event. “I’m just a curator. I’m just telling people things I 
think are cool.” Assuming that Andrew really would like it 
to be all about the science, at some point in the authenticity- 
obsessed caverns of social media it becomes impossible to 
neatly separate the message from the messenger. Part of 
why people find Andrew’s observations on science interest- 
ing is because they find her interesting. If popularity is the 
measure of digital-media success, what 
Andrew has managed—a sustained 
virality that has transformed her from 
humble student to powerful media 
brand—is something different from the 
typical viral moments that flare up and 
out quickly. But the veneer of relatabil- 
ity, which drew fans to her in the first 
place, could evaporate the instant she 
joins the mass-media machine. After 
all, Andrew is not like us. But listening 
to her disembodied voice on the inter- 
net, it’s almost impossible to tell. 

In July I watched (via Facebook, 
of course) as Andrew celebrated her 25th birthday with 
escapades in Vegas followed by a helicopter ride with close 
friends over the Grand Canyon. | had all but given up on 
hearing from her when, a few weeks later, a response to 
my year of emailing appeared in my inbox: “Thanks, but 
no thanks. I really don’t enjoy publicity and try to only 
do one or two interviews a year,” she wrote, pointing to 
the scant Wired interview from the July issue, followed 
by a smiley-face emoticon. After some pestering, and the 
admission that I was writing the profile with or without 
her, she agreed to answer some questions via email. I was 
reminded of a tweet that one of her followers had sent, and 
that Andrew had re-tweeted, in response to the agitated 
reaction when her identity was revealed: “[T]hey can’t 
stand the idea of IFLS being run by a person. You’re an 
idea, like Batman. Or Batgirl.” I am still waiting for her 
answers. CJR 
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Byline, anyone? 
News outlets known for scrupulous reporting and editing 


are opening the gates to amateur writers. 
Can they boost traffic without spoiling their brand? 


BY LAWRENCE LANAHAN 


They don’t make bylines like they used to. In July, I read a story on Forbes.com by someone 


named Rick Ungar. I found the story through Facebook—someone had shared it on my feed. 


Like most news articles on Facebook, it displayed just a picture, a short-source URL (Forbes.com 


in this case), and a headline: “Hobby Lobby Invested In Numerous Abortion And Contra- 


ception Products While Claiming Religious Objection.” I hadn’t read Forbes in a while, but 


I trusted its reporting, and the headline sounded like straight-ahead news, so I clicked. 


“In what just may be the most stunning example of hypoc- 
risy in my lifetime ....” 

Just 14 words in and I knew something was off. It went on, 

“Mother Jones has uncovered ....” As the writer’s indignation 
piled up, it became clear: Ungar wasn’t on Forbes’ staff. He 
was an opinion writer irked by something he had read. 

In the Forbes vernacular, Ungar is a “contributor.” Next 
to the headline was a picture of Ungar with the pithy line, 

“T write from the left on politics and policy,” followed by a 
disclaimer: “Opinions expressed by Forbes Contributors are 
their own.” But that didn’t keep Salon from linking to an 
Ungar post with this line: “At Forbes, Rick Ungar reports ....” 
You can find plenty of sites that cloak Ungar in the gravitas of 
Forbes’ 97-year-old journalistic reputation. A post of Ungar’s 
about the Affordable Care Act, in which he refers to some 
Republican-appointed federal appeals court judges as “luna- 
tics,” even shows up in Google News. 

Ungar is one of 1,400 contributors at Forbes.com. The 
concept of stuffing a website with free content started with 
new-media outlets like The Huffington Post. Now, journal- 
ism institutions that built their names on reporting and 
editorial scrutiny are loading up on content that requires 
minimal editing or compensation to the people who produce 
it—in some cases, none at all. 

The appeal is clear: For very little money, a publication 
can have broader and more voluminous coverage than 
its paid staff can provide—and the desperately needed 


advertising revenue that comes with it. Contributors can 
bring expertise that staff lack, and you never know, one of 
them could turn out to be a star. 

Contributors can also build a new audience and create a 
sense of community that keeps readers coming back. Reddit, 
Facebook, Twitter, and other social-media sites now serve 
that function, and media companies long to make something 
similar happen on their own sites. 

Forbes has been the mainstream media pioneer for this 
model. But others are plunging in. Entertainment Weekly 
has The Community, a beta site where television fans write 
episode recaps and discuss the industry. Condé Nast Traveler 
relaunched its website in mid-August with just over a dozen 
contributors and plans to add more. The Dallas Morning News 
and a venerable congressional-news publication, The Hill, 
went live this spring with networks of bloggers writing on all 
manner of subjects. 

Some publications actually have more outside contribu- 
tors than paid staff. Forbes, for example, has 125 editorial staff 
and 1,400 contributors. That’s a gamble. Posts like Ungar’s can 
dilute a publication’s brand when readers come looking for 
the kind of journalism they’re used to Forbes producing. And 
in the absence of editing, anything can happen, from flagrant 
conflicts of interest to fabrication, plagiarism, and outright 
libel. If the amount of contributed content outpaces a publish- 
er’s ability to comb through it, the audience is likely to edit it 
for them in the comment section and elsewhere. The internet 
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can be both self-correcting and unforgiving. But that’s never 
kept unscrupulous writers from trying to sneak one by. 

“All it takes is one, two, three questionable things,” said Bob 
Cusack, editor of The Hill. “If you don’t have a system [for 
oversight], then people—not all people, but some people—are 
gonna try to take advantage of it” The contributor model offers 
publishers a path toward broader coverage and more revenue, 
so long as it doesn’t blow up in their face first. 


Forbes 


125 editorial staff 
1,400 contributors 
250-300 posts per day 


AROUND 250 TO 300 STORIES GO UP ON THE FORBES SITE 
each day. Forbes Media spokeswoman Mia Carbonell 
wouldn’t tell me what proportion comes from contributors. 
But my own spot survey of 24 hours worth of posts found 
around 80 percent coming from contributors. Forbes says 
nearly 500 of the site’s contributors are paid, and that about 
one-third are freelance journalists. That leaves most contribu- 
tors coming from non-journalistic backgrounds and getting 
paid nothing at all. No matter their background or compensa- 
tion, all contributors can publish their own work without so 
much as a cursory edit. 

The company didn’t adopt this model heedlessly. Lewis 
D'Vorkin, Forbes Media’s chief product officer, has written 
prolifically and unapologetically about the reinvention of 
Forbes.com in the face of declining ad revenue. (D’Vorkin 
and Mike Perlis, president and cro, declined to be inter- 
viewed for this article.) D’Vorkin stresses Forbes’ dedication 
to transparency in this strategy. Contributors are labeled as 
such, and articles written by advertisers get a red “Brand- 
Voice” stamp: “A bright shiny line between journalist and 
marketer for all to see,” D’Vorkin wrote in The Path Forward 
for the News Business, one of two ebooks he’s written about 
the Forbes model. 

But transparency is one thing; a lack of editorial oversight 
is something else, In March, a Fortune piece said Forbes.com 
was one of several outlets that “published articles by authors 
who were allegedly paid to promote the stocks they were writ- 
ing about.” And last year, Forbes apologized to Irish president 
Michael D. Higgins after freelance journalist David Monagan 
mistakenly called Higgins an “acknowledged homosexual” in 
a post on Forbes.com. 
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Monagan took to the Irish Independent a few days later to 
apologize for his “whopper” and resign publicly from Forbes’ 
contributor stable. He also let loose on Forbes as a publishing 
model that allows hundreds of writers to click “post” with- 
out any of the review that professional journalists receive. 

“The crux of the issue is that there is no editing almost ever,” 
Monagan told me, in reference to Forbes. “You know, the 
fantastic hit machine.” 

D’Vorkin acknowledges that some of Forbes’ contribu- 
tors have missed the mark. But he doesn’t doubt the model. 
And from a financial perspective, he probably shouldn’t. Last 
November, Forbes Media asked Deutsche Bank to shop the 
company around, hoping it would sell for $400 million, 
according to a New York Times report at the time. Three 
months later, the search for a buyer was “running into trou- 
ble,” with three potential foreign buyers backing off, accord- 
ing to Bloomberg News. On July 18, however, Forbes Media 
announced that a Hong Kong-based media investment firm 
called Integrated Whale (dibs on the band name) had bought 
a majority stake. The New York Times cited a source valuing 
the deal at $475 million. ' 

Analysts differ on the implications. Some discount the 
sale as a foreign buyer making a trophy purchase. But “the 
writing is on the wall,” according to Ed Sussman, who 
launched a similar contributor network at FastCompany.com 
in 2008 and is now CEO of a content-management system 
called Buzzr. 

“1 think reader and contributor networks are just going to 
expand, spurred on by this Forbes sale,” said Sussman. 


Scientific American 


54 editorial staff 
60 contributors 
6-10 posts per day 


AS THE MAINSTREAM MEDIA EMBRACES CHEAP CONTENT, 
the search is on for the sweet spot—a model that generates 
plenty of content with strong, independent voices, yet pro- 
vides enough editorial oversight to ensure that the brand 
remains unsullied. The Hill, with an editorial staff of 45, has 
recruited more than 200 contributors to bring “expertise” 
from across the political spectrum to politics and policy. The 
section launched in late May and generates between five 
and eight posts per day. Contributors are paid (but The Hill 
won't say how much). One editor oversees the 200 writers 
in the network, and gives a light edit to the incoming copy. 


And because The Hill, given its subject matter, vets con- 
tributors for potential conflicts, much of the editor’s work 
takes place before one word is typed. The editor uses public 
records and asks writers whether they have clients working 
on bills discussed in their pieces, or whether their firms are 
working on similar issues. A disclaimer runs at the top of 
every piece: “The views expressed by contributors are their 
own and not the views of The Hill.” 

Earlier this year, The Dallas Morning News rolled out 
Insiders ‘Network, an unpaid contributor network that now 
includes 59 people. They each write for one of five blogs, 
including two about suburban towns, one on craft beer and 
cocktails, and one on LGBTQ issues. “It’s really important to 
involve people who are really close to the topics in the com- 
munity,” said Keith Campbell, who helps run the network. 

“They’re almost sort of like extra eyes and ears for us.” 

The idea builds on Neighborsgo, a project the News started 
nearly a decade ago to deliver hyperlocal print editions to Dal- 
las-area communities. The current, online version of Neigh- 
borsgo allows readers to post stories directly to the site. In a 
given month, about 1,100 people make contributions, mostly 
press releases from schools, nonprofits, and businesses. This 
content is housed on the Neighborsgo website in an orange box 
that says, “Your stories, your news.” 

In the new contributor project, The Dallas Morning 
News, like Forbes, posts bios for every blogger and uses a 
tag (“Insider”) to distinguish contributors from reporters. 
All content is approved by an editor before it is posted, an 
arrangement that limits the number of bloggers the site can 
handle. “You don’t want a situation where you’re not aware 
of what’s going on,” Campbell said. “This is still in its infancy. 
We’re already talking about what we should do to tweak it.” 

Any newsroom considering the bargain-content model 
will quickly see that a core philosophical question arises: Do 
you consider these people independent bloggers or some- 
thing more akin to op-ed columnists? Scientific American 
editor in chief Mariette DiChristina says she believes that 
outside contributors are essentially bloggers and should 
remain unedited, despite controversy over a few contribu- 
tor posts on her site in the last year. “I guess ’m among the 
people who have tended to think that bloggers were a little 
more independent than everything being edited and fact- 
checked prior to publication,” she said. “Otherwise, it would 
be Scientific American, not a blog network.” 

Still, DiChristina is aware of the risk, having learned the 
hard way. Last October, Scientific American blogger and 
biologist Danielle N. Lee published a post accusing a rep- 
resentative of another blog network of calling her a “whore” 
in an email after she declined an invitation to blog for free 
at that site. Scientific American pulled Lee’s post down and 
DiChristina tweeted, “@sciam is a publication for discover- 
ing science. The post was not appropriate for this area & 
was therefore removed.” Hundreds of critical tweets and 
a “#boycottsciam” hashtag followed. The post eventually 
went back up, and in a long editor’s note, DiChristina wrote 
that the post was removed for legal reasons until the other 
network, Biology-Online, confirmed the exchange. 

Despite its policy on publishing blogs unedited, Scientific 


American has always had an editor to work with this cast of 
bloggers. The first, Bora Zivkovic, had come from a “blog- 
ging tradition,” DiChristina said. “We saw how that went, and 
decided over time that for our brand we needed an editor from 
the journalistic tradition.” Scientific American got its chance 
just days after Lee’s post, when Zivkovic resigned following 
accusations of sexual harassment. DiChristina brought in Cur- 
tis Brainard, who previously oversaw media criticism of sci- 
ence and environment reporting at CJR. He started last January. 

DiChristina and Brainard brought more oversight to 
SciAm’s blogging. “We had given our blog network the keys 
to the car,’ DiChristina said, “but hadn’t really explained to 
them all the rules of Scientific American’s particular road.” 
Training began for bloggers in copyright and libel issues; 
bloggers were told to consult with an editor if they planned 
to post content outside their blog’s particular mission; Brain- 
ard began assembling the first written guidelines for Scien- 
tific American bloggers. 


The Dallas Morning News 


260 editorial staff 
59 contributors 
2-5 posts per day 


By July, however, Brainard found himself writing his 
own editor’s note. Blogger Ashutosh Jogalekar had gener- 
ated controversy with some posts related to race and gen- 
der, including a positive review of a book arguing that, as 
Jogalekar wrote, “those who claim that race is only a social 
construct are ignoring increasingly important findings from 
modern genetics and science.” 

“Sensitive issues require extra care,” Brainard wrote in 
response, “and that did not happen here.” Brainard says he 
told Jogalekar to take greater care on race and gender issues 
and give him advance notice if he planned to write about 
controversial topics again. Nine days after Brainard’s edi- 
tor’s note, Jogalekar wrote about what he called the “casual 
sexism” of the late scientist Richard Feynman. Rather than 
condemn Feynman, he argued it was “simplistic” to dismiss 
Feynman as “‘sexist’ across the board,” speculating about 
his psychological state and pointing out the ubiquity of his 
kind of attitude toward women in the “giddy postwar years.” 

Brainard took down the post. Two days later, he decided 
that was a mistake. “As a journalist myself, I believe so 
strongly in the right to free speech. And I believe that the 
place for even the most distasteful opinions and ideas is out 
in the public where they can be deconstructed and rebutted 
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in public debate,” he said. The post went back up, but Brain- 
ard removed Jogalekar from the magazine’s network, believ- 
ing his failure to alert him about the Feynman post was a 
“careless violation of the editorial agreement” they’d made. 
Jogalekar told me that he had considerable freedom under 
the first blog editor, and that the guidelines did not seem to 
change when Brainard came on board. “That model sort of 
stayed constant even after he took over,” he said. 


Brainard says the changes to the guidelines are being put ' 


in writing in hopes of preventing similar episodes. But he 
recognizes there is an inherent tension in incorporating an 
unedited platform into an organization that has been pub- 
lishing journalism for decades. “Really, everything has to be 
judged on a case-by-case basis,” Brainard said. “There’s no 
way to actually draft guidelines comprehensive enough to 
cover every possible scenario that you can imagine.” 


The Hill 


A5 editorial staff 
200 contributors 
5-8 posts per day 


THE “EDIT OR DON’T EDIT” DECISION IS THE FIRST STOP 
on a path to a larger question facing news outlets: Do they 
want their network to be a hands-off platform or part of the 
journalistic brand that’s already established? 

The Dallas Morning News’ Insiders Network is, of course, 
an example of the latter. All pieces are edited and the net- 
work is much smaller than the paper’s editorial staff. As long 
as the editor-to-contributor ratio stays manageable, copy can 
be kept relatively clean. This model has drawbacks, how- 
ever. The allure of contributed content is that it’s cheap. And 
a limited network limits the amount of ad revenue it can 
generate. Another problem is liability. Once you’ve edited 
an amateur writer, you start to share the responsibility for 
what’s written. Still, the open-platform approach is the big- 
ger gamble. While it puts more liability for the work on the 
contributors—at least in theory—the more unedited con- 
tributors you add, the more likely one will damage the brand. 

Ina February 2014 article at Recode.net, Jonathan Glick, 
CEO of a social platform called Sulia, coined a term to 
describe media companies that want to be a platform and 
a publisher at the same time: the portmanteau “platisher.” 

Glick suggests media companies with a journalistic reputa- 
tion at stake need to put distance between their platform and 
their traditional publishing—but not too much. “Create anew 
brand,” Glick advises, “where there’s brand inheritance car- 
ried over to the new brand, but that it isn’t the actual brand.” 
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Not only must publishers choose between the high-traffic, 
high-risk option and the low-traffic, low-risk option, but the 
dynamics of the industry continue to upend basic pillars of 
the industry while these decisions are being made. 

New York City investment adviser Joshua Brown, who 
founded the blog The Reformed Broker, has contributed to 
publishers like Forbes for several years, and it’s helped him pro- 
fessionally. But he increasingly sees the media as a middleman. 

“I had something retweeted by Mohamed E]-Erian,” Brown 
said. “He’s a thought leader in the investment business, he’s 
very well-respected. So him retweeting that meant more to 
me than a corporate media conglomerate doing the same thing 
an hour later. That’s kind of where the whole thing is headed.” 

That’s another way of saying that it’s the readers who 
are gaining power as the industry contorts itself in first 
one direction and then the next. And it is readers who can 
demand more say in the conversation. So far, their thoughts 
have been relegated to the comment sections of sites, but 
here, too, revolution is afoot. Gawker Media has developed 
Kinja, which catalogs each user’s history of comments on 
an attractive, flexible page where users can post other con- 
tent—including other Gawker Media headlines—and where 
Gawker sites can troll for good writing to post on their own 
front pages. The New York Times and The Washington Post 
are collaborating with Mozilla and the Knight Foundation 
on a platform they hope will make commenting a better 
experience for readers, and make it easier for publishers to 
incorporate reader contributions into their news streams. 

With everyone perched on the publishing platform, the 
journalists who once had sole domain find their roles chang- 
ing, too. You can already see it in journalists like Keith Camp- 
bell and Curtis Brainard, who are recruiting contributors 
and looking for efficient ways to render reams of amateur 
content into something that a professional brand is proud to 
publish. Gawker Media is demanding an even more powerful 
alchemy from its editorial staff, asking them to cull the free- 
for-all at the bottom of the page and turn commenters into 
contributors. “You’re going to have to take people that have 
information but don’t know how to communicate it, maybe 
even aren’t great writers, and figure out how to put that 
information out in a way that’s useful and good for everyone 
else,” said Joel Johnson, Gawker Media’s editorial director. 

The internet has always been a place where the masses 
went to make their voices heard. What distinguished jour- 
nalism was an assurance to the reader: What you are read- 
ing is being produced by professionals, information is being 
verified, voices are being vetted. Once the rest of the world 
expects their writing, opinions, and ideas to be published, 
news outlets will also have to distinguish themselves by 
making sure content from readers and contributors doesn’t 
rub too closely against content from the newsroom. 

If they don’t find that sweet spot, the ones left holding 
the bag will be the journalists, people trying to make a living 
in a profession where they believed their reputation would 
be determined by their own integrity—not the integrity of 
others. csr 


LAWRENCE LANAHAN Is a Baltimore-based freelancer. 


Heroes and traitors 


The stories we tell, from Pat Tillman to Bowe Bergdahl 


BY VANESSA M. GEZARI 


For most Americans, the story of Bowe Bergdahl’s release began in the Rose Garden. It was there, amid 


the ghosts of diplomatic initiatives transformative and failed, that President Obama stood between 


Bergdahl’s parents to announce the missing soldier’s impending return after nearly five years in 


Taliban captivity. J It must have been strange for the Bergdahls to stand next to the president in that 


famous garden—surreal, even. But it was also a happy moment: Their son was coming home. This 


was before criticism of Bob Bergdahl’s beard and his knowledge of foreign tongues echoed across the 


internet, before terms like “deserter,” “traitor,” and “Taliban 
lover” overtook the narrative. 

The Bergdahls knew, as Obama knew, that there was 
nothing simple about the story of their son’s disappearance. 
They knew, as most anyone who has paid close attention 
to the war in Afghanistan knew, that he had walked off 
his base under murky circumstances and been captured by 
insurgents. They knew that American soldiers had risked 
their lives, and perhaps even died, trying to find him. That 
is what happens when a US soldier goes missing in a com- 
bat zone. 

But the narratives that emerged most prominently in the 
American press in the days after Bergdahl’s release were not 
so complicated. One was that Bergdahl was a war hero, a 
soldier who, in the words of National Security Adviser Susan 
Rice, had served with “honor and distinction.” Another 
painted Bergdahl as a traitor and likely Taliban sympathizer, 
whose interest in Afghan culture and language had marked 
him as an outsider and a potential threat to his fellow sol- 
diers. A third storyline depicted him as naive and aimless, 

“at worst, a deserter. At best, a stupid kid who caused us 
to expend great energy and resources to bring him home,” 
as one Pentagon official told cBs. This last was the most 
nuanced, but it, too, had some obvious holes. 

To some degree, this always happens with breaking 
news. A reporter gathers as many facts as time allows. It’s 
clear to anyone who’s not an idiot that more remains to be 


known, but editors and readers are demanding a story five 
minutes ago. We all know that post hoc, ergo propter hoc is 
a fallacy, but the human penchant for storytelling forces its 
own kind of logic: Any three facts begin to look like a nar- 
rative, especially when they’re arranged chronologically. 
New information can change the story entirely, but in the 
absence of information, we tell the story we have. This is 
even more problematic now that a reporter who used to have 
eight hours to research and write such a story may have only 
eight minutes. 

But the manner in which Bergdahl’s story was told illu- 
minates much more than the exigencies of breaking news. 
War stories reflect on our national character as many other 
stories don’t; they are also notoriously slippery, especially 
when told and re-told back home. All kinds of falsehoods 
ensue, because war is complicated, messy, and inscruta- 
ble, even to those who witness it firsthand and certainly 
to those who occasionally watch it on TV thousands of 
miles away. Plots from books, movies, and TV shows like 
Homeland mix with real life; gaps get filled, missing min- 
utes reconstructed. The press holds up a mirror to the rest 
of us, and what the rest of us know and want to hear over 
and over are folktales. To grapple with the idea that Bowe 
Bergdahl is not a carbon copy of the square-jawed men we 
see on recruiting billboards, or of the skulking deserters of 
wars past, is too laborious, Stories, after all, serve many pur- 
poses. They do not just help us know what happened. They 
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Little girl Rambo Jessica Lynch told Congress, ‘| am still confused as to why they chose to lie and try to make me a legend.’ 


also console, strengthen, or shame us. The United States in 
particular has excelled at telling stories about itself. We are 
a nation of idealists. We believe that we win wars because 
we are better than our opponents—not just better fighters, 
but better, period. 

Recall the story of Private First Class Jessica Lynch, the 
19-year-old West Virginia soldier who was captured after 
her convoy was ambushed during the American invasion 
of Iraq in 2003. The US military painted Lynch as a hero 
who went down fighting. At a difficult moment in a ques- 
tionable war, her dramatic rescue from an Iraqi hospital 
by a joint force that included Navy Seals and Army Rang- 
ers seemed to symbolize all that was good and just about 
American aims. But when Lynch recovered, she told a very 
different story. She said she had been knocked out after 
her vehicle was initially hit, and had never fired her gun. 
At the Iraqi hospital where she was taken, doctors tried 
to fix her broken bones and nurses kept her company and 
attempted to soothe her, and even tried to smuggle Lynch 
back to the Americans. 

At a 2007 congressional hearing, Lynch described her 
ordeal and spoke of the “tales of great heroism” being told 
about her back home: “the story of the little girl Rambo from 
the hills of West Virginia who went down fighting.” 

“It was not true,” Lynch told the committee. “I am still 
confused as to why they chose to lie and try to make me 
a legend....The bottom line is the American people are 
capable of determining their own ideals for heroes, and 
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they don’t need to be told elaborate lies. The truth of war 
is not always easy.” 

Kevin Tillman spoke pointedly at that same hearing of 
how the US Army and the government had spun the death 
of his brother, Pat, a famous NFL player who had joined the 
Army after 9/11, turning it from a story of one man’s need- 
less killing by friendly fire into a tale of a heroic fight against 
the enemy. 

At a time when American casualties were spiking in Iraq, 
tens of thousands of soldiers had their tours extended, and 
the Abu Ghraib scandal was about to break, the government 
needed a good-news story, and the press obliged. “The media 
accounts, based on information provided by the Army and 
the White House, were wreathed in a patriotic glow and 
became more dramatic in tone,” Tillman testified. “A ter- 
rible tragedy that might have further undermined support 
for the war in Iraq was transformed into an inspirational 
message that served instead to support the nation’s foreign 
policy wars in Iraq and Afghanistan.” 

Did the same thing happen with Bergdahl? Were the 
Army and the White House looking for a “good news” story 
amid the country’s messy pullout from Afghanistan, a place 
many Americans would like to forget? 

Possibly, but there are problems with this interpretation. 
While the Bergdahl story certainly contained elements of 
good news—a missing soldier is returned to his family, the 
Army keeps its promise to leave no one behind—there was _ > 
plenty of potential bad news, too, including Bergdahl’s own é 








role in his disappearance, which was known by many and 
would soon to be known by everyone. Another obvious draw- 
back for the government was the release of five Taliban pris- 
oners in exchange for the soldier’s freedom, an element of 
the story that President Obama made no attempt to hide 
during the Rose Garden announcement. 

Indeed, Obama spoke soberly that June day, even reiterat- 
ing his desire to close the prison at Guantanamo Bay, hardly 
a popular position. There was nothing bombastic or even 
particularly celebratory about his words or his tone. No one 
called Bergdahl a “hero.” But reading the coverage that fol 
lowed, you might have thought the ceremony had involved 
fireworks, red-white-and-blue bunting, and cake. 

“After Bergdahl’s release, a sickening spectacle in the Rose 
Garden,” read the headline of a Washington Post opinion 
piece whose author, Richard Cohen, gave Obama a “pass” 
on the prisoner swap and failing to tell Congress in advance, 
but not on his “warm” behavior toward Bob and Jani Berg- 
dahl. “I am not for executing deserters,” Cohen wrote, “but 
I am not for hugging their parents, either.” 

To say that the story had become politicized is an under- 
statement. In an editorial published the week after the Rose 
Garden ceremony, The New York Times noted Senator John 
McCain’s one-eighty on Bergdahl since telling CNN four 
months earlier that he supported efforts to win the soldier’s 
release and would consider trading Taliban prisoners for 
him. When the exchange actually happened, McCain said 
he “would not have made this deal,” calling it “troubling.” 
Others in Congress followed suit. 

War is made up of ordinary people trying to survive and 
prevail in extraordinary circumstances. This is as true of 
American teenagers as it is of Taliban field commanders, but 
it is not the story we want to hear at moments of confusion 
and potential danger. Kevin Tillman touched on this in his 
remarks on his brother’s death: “To our family and friends, it 
was a devastating loss. To the nation, it was a moment of dis- 
orientation. To the military it was a nightmare. But to others 
in the government, it appears to have been an opportunity.” 
As a nation—and perhaps as a species—we cannot abide dis- 
orienting moments. They must be filled with meaning, and 
plenty of people are eager to supply it. 

Was Bergdahl a hero or a traitor? Probably neither. 
Upstanding soldier-citizen or deserter? We don’t know 
because we don’t have all the facts. The worst way to tell 
this kind of a story is to accept platitudes about how people 
behave in war. The best way was exemplified by some of 
the deep reporting on Bergdahl before and after his release, 
which showed that he likely bears little resemblance to that 
iconic figure many Americans imagine when they hear the 
word “soldier.” 

Exhibit A in this group is Michael Hastings’ 2012 Rolling 
Stone profile of Bergdahl. Hastings, like many others, didn’t 
appreciate the way the war was going, and he used Berg- 
dahl to channe] some of his reasoned disgust. In his telling, 
Bergdahl is essentially a conscientious objector, a thought- 
ful young man home-schooled in philosophy and ethics 
by observant Calvinists in rural Idaho with a quixotic but 
ultimately sympathetic plan to travel the world in search of 


action and adventure. When Bergdahl was 20, he went to 
Paris to learn French so he could join the French Foreign 
Legion (the group rejected him). Later, he dreamed of cre- 
ating a unit with “some military people dressed up like UN 
people” to kill warlords whose militias prey on civilians in 
Africa. He joined the Army and was sent to Afghanistan, only 
to find that the whole thing was a “deception.” In the words of 
his father, Bob: “We were given a fictitious picture, an artifi- 
cially created picture of what we were doing in Afghanistan.” 

Hastings’ piece gets at Bergdahl’s youthful naiveté; he 

“often came across more like a boy on an adventure than a 
soldier preparing for war,” fellow soldiers recalled. But there 
are also signs that he was disconnected from reality in ways 
that suggest deeper psychological difficulties. At times, Berg- 
dahl seemed to be “living in a novel,” his father told Hastings. 

“He wanted to be a mercenary, wanted to be a free gun,” one 
of his unit mates, Jason Fry, recalled. Fry spoke of hearing 

“crazy” stories about Bergdahl. 

Other accounts published after Bergdahl’s release 
sharpen the idea that he was psychologically unbalanced, 
based in part on the soldier’s diary and letters home. Kim 
Harrison, a close friend of Bergdahl’s to whom he sent jour- 
nals and his laptop, told The Washington Post that she was 
“concerned about the portrayal of Bergdahl as a calculating 
deserter,” a characterization she says is at odds with her 
understanding of him as “sensitive and vulnerable.” 
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Hero? News accounts of former NFL star Pat Tillman’s death in 
Afghanistan were ‘wreathed in a patriotic glow,’ says his brother. 
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Fog of war Early reports of Bowe Bergdahl's release portrayed him as a hero, or a deserter, or a naive kid. As more information 
came out, Bergdahl's story grew ever more complicated, and those initial conclusions sounded ever more inadequate. 


In Harrison’s view, Bergdahl was “the perfect example of 
a person who should not have gone” to war. He had previ- 
ously been discharged from the Coast Guard on psychologi- 
cal grounds, she said. But Bergdahl enlisted at a time when 
the Army needed more bodies and was issuing waivers to 
get as many people in as possible, despite criminal records, 
health conditions, and other things that would normally 
have kept them from serving. 

The Times reported that a note Bergdahl left when he 
walked away from his base suggested that “he had become 
disillusioned with the Army, did not support the American 
mission in Afghanistan, and was leaving to start a new life.” 
(Three days later, the paper backtracked a bit, citing a clas- 
sified military investigation into Bergdahl’s disappearance 
that doesn’t mention any such letter, though the retired offi- 
cer who told reporters about it “insisted” that it existed.) In 
Hastings’ account, Bergdahl emerges as a reasoned critic of 
his commanders, his undisciplined fellow soldiers, and the 
war itself. A mission he was on had gone awry, and a fellow 
soldier and friend had been killed. In a final email to his 
parents in late June 2009, Bergdahl wrote: 


The future is too good to waste on lies. And life is way too 
short to care for the damnation of others, as well as to spend 
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it helping fools with their ideas that are wrong. I have seen 
their ideas and 1 am ashamed to even be american|sic]. The 
horror of the self-righteous arrogance that they thrive in. It is 
all revolting.... 1 am sorry for everything here. These people 
need help, yet what they get is the most conceited country 
in the world telling them that they are nothing and that they 
are stupid, that they have no idea how to live. 


Bergdahl sounds clear and cogent in the email, but else- 
where his writing conveys emotional and psychological 
unrest. “I’ve spent a lot of my life thinking blackness was 
all I had in front of me, that it would be blackness to the 
very last instent|sic],” he wrote in a journal, according to 
the Post. “I know this is not right. I know that there is light 
in this darkness, and that I can actuly|sic] reach it if 1 keep 
walking, keep moving to it.” 

“War is foggy, or some such thing, and not all eyewit- 
ness accounts are accurate—you know the clichés,” Richard 
Cohen wrote in his Post piece criticizing Obama’s too-tender 
treatment of Bergdahl’s parents. The fog of war may be a 
cliche, but our penchant for portraying soldiers as either 
heroes or cowards is a more dangerous one. CJR 


VANESSA M. GEZAR1 is the author of The Tender Soldier, which came 
out in paperback in August. She teaches at Columbia Journalism School. 
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Man in the middle 


Under Qaddafi, Abdullah Aboathba was jailed and tortured for his journalism. 
Today, the dictator is dead but Aboathba is still risking his life to be a journalist in Libya. 


BY MANISHA ARYAL 


In January, Abdullah Ali Aboathba, a Libyan television journalist in the southwestern desert 


city of Sabha, heard from his military sources that militia loyal to former dictator Muammar 
el-Qaddafi had attacked Tamanhint, a military base 20 miles outside the city. As he dashed out 
with a driver and a cameraman to document the aftermath, Aboathba passed a convoy of some 


40 pickup trucks, returning from the direction of the base. Later, as he and his colleagues made 


their way back to town, Aboathba feared they would be stopped and questioned by the fighters. 


He removed the memory card from his camera and slid 
it into his sock, then called the elders of his father’s tribe, 
giving them his location, the route he was taking back to 
Sabha, and the names of the men he had recognized in 
the trucks. 

Sure enough, just outside the city Aboathba’s car was 
stopped by the fighters who attacked the base. They con- 
fiscated his camera and cellphone, accused him of siding 
with revolutionaries who overthrew Qaddafi, then kicked 
and beat him repeatedly with iron rods. As his captors began 
to argue over his fate—the younger ones advocated slitting 
his throat; the older commanders believed he had value as 
a hostage—tribal elders called the rebel commanders and 
threatened to wipe out their families if Aboathba or his col- 
leagues were harmed. 

Aboathba’s nose was broken and his body was badly 
bruised. As his colleagues drove him to the hospital, Fez- 
zan TV, the two-year-old commercial channel that hosts his 
popular weekly program, repeatedly broadcast news of his 
attack. Two days later, when Aboathba was released from 
the hospital, he learned that his mother had gone into shock 
after hearing the news of his capture. She died 28 days later. 

Aboathba remembers the faces of his captors. Some live 
in his neighborhood. “It makes me sad that they continue 
with impunity,” he says. “We protect their wives and chil- 
dren when they are not home, and I continue to defend their 
right to speak.” 


Aboathba has been trying to practice journalism in Libya 
since 1994, when he saw photojournalist Kevin Carter’s 
iconic shot of a starving girl in Sudan, stalked by a vulture 
as she crawled toward a United Nations food-distribution 
center. He saw journalism’s power in that tragic photo. “To 
me, that photograph presented a stark reflection of hopeless- 
ness in a country ravaged by war,” he says. 

For most of the intervening 20 years, Aboathba strug- 
gled—first to become a journalist, and then to do journalism 
that mattered in a country with no tradition of press free- 
dom and a brutal regime that meted out harsh punishment 
to anyone who tried. But when the Arab Spring uprisings 
reached Libya in February 2011, ousting Qaddafi and usher- 
ing in the country’s first free elections a year later, Aboathba 
figured his days of being arrested or attacked for doing his 
job were over. 

Instead, nearly three years after Qaddafi’s capture and 
summary execution, Libya has descended into something 
that looks increasingly like a full-fledged civil war. Fight- 
ing among heavily armed groups—former Qaddafi loyalists, 
both pro- and anti-government tribal militias, and Islamic 
extremist groups—is threatening to destroy the fragile post- 
Qaddafi transitional government. And Aboathba is squarely 
in the middle of it all, both because of his lineage—his 
father’s tribe is battling his mother’s tribe, which happens 
to also be Qaddafi’s tribe—and because he is a journalist try- 
ing to cover the story. 
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Unbowed Aboathba became a journalist after seeing Kevin Carter's haunting 1994 image of a starving Sudanese girl stalked by a vulture. 


ABDULLAH ABOATHBA WAS BORN IN 1969, THE YEAR QADDAFI 
took over Libya in a bloodless coup against King Idris as- 
Senussi. He was the fifth of 10 children. Growing up, he was 
fed a steady diet of Qaddafi’s pan-Arab, pan-African ideals, and 
later his intense dislike of the West. The Green Book, a thin 
volume of the leader’s political, economic, and social manifes- 
toes was required reading for all Libyans, including schoolchil- 
dren. “We spent hours trying to make sense of The Green Book,” 
Aboathba says with a smile. “I’m not sure I ever understood it.” 

His father was a security guard in a government garage, 
and his meager income was barely enough to feed and clothe 
the family. Aboathba knew early that he had to learn a trade 
to help out, and enrolled in a technical-vocational school in 
Sabha to train to become a mechanic. In his spare time he 
doodled and dreamed of becoming a writer and an illustrator 
of children’s books. 

In December 1986, when Aboathba was in his last year of 
vocational school, the governor of Sabha visited his school 
and announced that the senior class would be flying to Trip- 
oli to participate in a cultural festival. Aboathba still remem- 
bers his excitement as he and his fellow students were issued 
military uniforms and driven in pickup trucks to a military 
airbase: “Not many of us had even been close to an airport 
before, and here we were, flying to Tripoli in a Boeing 727!” 

When they landed, though, it was not in Tripoli but on 
Libya’s southern border with Chad. The students were each 
given a carpet, a blanket, and an AK-47, and trucked to Quadi 
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Doum, a desolate, boulder-strewn area in the Aouzou Strip. 
“To be scouts and frontline defense for the Libyan Army,” 
Aboathba says. 

Since its independence in 1951, Libya had been fighting 
off and on with Chad over ownership of the mineral-rich 
Aouzou Strip. The 1986 battle that Aboathba had been con- 
scripted to fight was the last leg of what came to be known 
as the “Toyota War,” after the pickup trucks, tricked out with 
machine and antiaircraft guns, that were used as fighting 
vehicles. Libya retreated after it lost one-tenth of its army— 
some 7,500 men—and more than a billion dollars’ worth of 
military equipment. The International Court of Justice even- 
tually awarded the Aouzou Strip to Chad in 1994. 


IN 1987, ABOATHBA RETURNED FROM THE WAR A BROKEN 
teenager. “We were taken to fight in a war we did not under- 
stand, forced to kill people we did not even know,” he says. 
Two of his cousins, also students, had been killed in the fight- 
ing. Student Victims of Chadian War, a welfare group set up 
in 2012, has compiled a list of 860 students dragooned to 
fight from the country’s south alone. 

The regime issued high-school diplomas to the students 
who had been forced to go to war, but Aboathba was too trau- 
matized to start college. He began an apprenticeship with a 
local billboard painter, and was still doing that work seven 
years later when he saw Kevin Carter’s photo in a newspaper. 
“If I had to pinpoint one event in my life that jolted me out of 


the postwar trauma and made me take up journalism, it has 
to be the moment that I saw that photograph,” Aboathba says. 

So in 1995, when the University of Sabha launched its 
mass communications department, Aboathba enrolled. 
Four years later, he was among the first 12 to graduate. He 
joined the state-owned Al Sharara newspaper as a writer 
and cartoonist. 

Libyan media have always been treated as an extension of 
the state. In fact, Qaddafi’s Green Book situates journalism in 
the narrow confines of his political philosophy: “The press is 
a means of expression of society and is not a means of expres- 
sion of a natural or a corporate person. Logically and demo- 
cratically, the press, therefore, cannot be owned by either of 
these.” Under Libya’s press code, anyone who produced news 
that could “tarnish the country’s reputation or undermine 
confidence in it abroad” could be imprisoned for life, and 
those advocating “theories or principles aiming to change the 
basic tenets of the national constitution or the basic structures 
of the social system, or aiming to overthrow the state’s politi- 
cal, social or economic structures,” could be put to death. 

Aboathba chafed against state control. While he was 
relatively free to cover cultural and socioeconomic issues, 
he found himself increasingly frustrated with the ram- 
pant corruption in his city. “There was abuse of power in 
every department,” he says. “And no one could say anything 
because there was no accountability.” 

In 2003, following the lifting of a decade of UN sanctions— 
imposed when Libya refused to cooperate with the investiga- 
tion into the Lockerbie bombing in 1988—the regime loosened 
its control of media content a bit. Aboathba started to notice 
investigative pieces about budget shenanigans and financial 
irregularities in newspapers in Tripoli and Benghazi, and con- 
vinced his editor that it was time to nudge some boundaries. 

Aboathba’s first attempt was a piece about Sabha’s educa- 
tion department hiring unqualified teachers. When the story 
appeared, Aboathba was arrested. He says he was tied to a 
chair, his hand was electrocuted, and he was forced to drink 
his own urine. He was released only after he agreed to not 
write about corruption again. 

“But once I started, I just could not stop,” Aboathba says. 
His editor, who sympathized with him and appreciated his 
tenacity, agreed to help. Aboathba would write indirectly, 
without naming names. If the authorities cracked down 
again, though, Aboathba was on his own. 

He wrote a story about how the directors of a local hospi- 
tal were spending money budgeted for the improvement of 
facilities and patient care on lavish personal entertainment. 
It drew a warning from the government, but nothing more. 

Emboldened, Aboathba published a more ambitious story 
a few months later about budget chicanery in the local gov- 
ernor’s office. Immediately after the story ran, Aboathba 
received a letter from the governor’s office informing him 
he that he should no longer come to work or write stories. 
He would, however, continue to receive his salary, about 
$300 a month. This apparently was a fairly common strategy 
under Qaddafi for silencing critics. “It was an effective way 
of doing away with noise-makers,” Aboathba says. “Writers 
will wither and die when you take away their pens.” 


Aboathba did not return to billboard painting. He and 
some other journalists from around the country who had 
similarly been barred from writing formed an association, a 
place to socialize and vent. And between 2005 and the start 
of the revolution in February 2011, Aboathba represented 
Libya in the Arab Journalists’ Union. 

In the months preceding the revolution, with the shock- 
waves from the Tunisian and Egyptian uprisings roiling the 
region, Qaddafi eased restrictions on the media even fur- 
ther. Libyan journalists were now allowed to tackle formerly 
taboo topics, such as security, immigration, citizenship, and 
student politics. Libyan journalists refer to this as the “brief 
golden age” of journalism. 

Aboathba approached a local TV channel and offered to 
produce a positive program on social issues. Ragmal Mihan 
(Although Life Is Difficult) debuted in March 2012. The 
first segment was about an affluent man in Sabha who had 
bought a bicycle so he could drop his daughter at school. It 
seemed apolitical, but Aboathba included footage of long 
queues for gas in a city so close to the southern oil fields. The 
next segment was ostensibly about a family-run bakery, but 
this time the subtle subtext was about foreign workers start- 
ing to leave Libya, forcing businesses to rely on family mem- 
bers to keep things running. Similarly, another installment 
was, on the surface, about groups of older women learning 
to use guns, But it really was about women taking up arms to 
defend their families as young men went off to fight with, or 
against, the rebels in Benghazi and Tripoli. “I could not beat 
the system, but I thought I could get away with this if 1 was 
seen to be going along with them,’ he explained. 

It was aclever idea, and the show was immediately popular. 
But as the rebels began to make inroads in the south, state 
media directors in Tripoli wanted programs that celebrated 
the Qaddafi regime. They asked Aboathba to change the name 
of his show to, Although We Are Attacked By Our Enemies, We 
Keep Living, a reference to NATO airstrikes that were starting 
to weaken the government. Aboathba refused, and quit. 


ABOATHBA HAS BEEN WITH FEZZAN TV FOR THE LAST TWO 
years and hosts With and Among People, a primetime pro- 
gram that airs every Thursday. Fezzan, a satellite channel 
launched soon after the regime collapsed by a businessman 
from Aboathba’s father’s tribe, is part of a wave of privately 
owned TV operations that flooded Libya in the wake of 
Qaddafi’s ouster. Libya Media Wiki, an online platform that 
tracks post-revolution media, lists close to 20 television 
channels, 200 newspapers, and 200 radio stations registered 
in the year 2012 alone. Twitter feeds and Facebook pages of 
media personalities from across the political spectrum are 
also popular with Libyans, who patiently wait to connect to 
the country’s painfully slow internet every day. 

Libyans have welcomed these new outlets, even those 
affiliated with tribes and political parties. There is a general 
consensus that a pluralistic media with a multitude of voices 
is better than no media, or just state media. But despite pub- 
lic goodwill, the media sector still has to define its role in 
the country. Many talk-show hosts and commentators have 
launched new careers in radio, television, or print using 
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Bad to worse Smoke fills the sky over Tripoli after rockets fired by one of Libya’s militias strike the capital’s main fuel depot on 
August 3. A multifaceted struggle to fill the power vacuum left by Qaddafi has pushed the country to the brink of civil war. 


tribal connections or political platforms, but their lack of 
training and professional experience means that the “jour- 
nalism” they produce is often unprofessional and feckless. 
Talk-show hosts, for instance, shy away from asking tough 
questions and guests skirt controversial topics and avoid 
nuanced discussions. 

Even though the interim constitution voids the Qaddafi- 
era laws restricting the press and guarantees freedom of 
expression, Libya’s transitional government has failed to 
erect a framework to enforce that freedom and facilitate 
the development of an independent, professional media. So 
for now, the Libyan press is free in name only, as Aboathba 
learned in traumatic fashion last January. 

In some ways, the effort to define the media’s role in the 
new Libya has been hindered by the same divisive forces that 
are fueling the fighting in the country. In 2013, the govern- 
ment adopted the Political Isolation Law, which bans anyone 
connected to the old regime from serving in the new admin- 
istration or any state agency, including state-run media. That 
same year, media stakeholders met three different times to 
discuss the legal and regulatory framework required for a 
professional press corps. These meetings produced little 
progress, devolving into arguments between those who had 
positions in the Qaddafi regime and the new crop of media 
personalities who believe a purge is necessary. For now, both 
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sides seem willing to wait until a new constitution is put 
forth, hopefully later this year. 

Aboathba, once again, is in the middle. His colleagues 
from both sides of the media divide aren’t sure where he 
fits. Some label him a co-conspirator of the old regime, based 
on the fact that he once worked for the state newspaper and 
television. Others are wary of his involvement in the emerg- 
ing media, as a columnist for the weekly Fezzania newspaper 
and a host at Fezzan TV. Still others see him as an opportun- 
ist who has no place in the new Libya. “I fought in a war, lost 
my youth, was punished for my stories by the Qaddafi regime, 
and was tortured again for my work after the revolution,” 
Aboathba says, dismayed by the criticism. “I appear on my 
shows in borrowed coats and ties, and have always raised my 
voice against injustice and corruption.” If that is opportunis- 
tic, he says, he happily accepts the label. 

In a country with no tradition of independent media, 
building one will take time. It will also take “opportunistic” 
journalists who are courageous enough to keep pushing the 
boundaries. cur 


MANISHA ARYAL is a media-development specialist based in Washington, 
DC. She spent three months in Libya earlier this year training broadcast 
Journalists. MAHDI AL-MADANI, a Libyan human-rights activist and 
English-language teacher, was Aryal’s fixer and translator for this piece. 
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Odd couple 


An editor from Minnesota and a Pakistani billionaire 
are riding the story of their lives as Ukraine unravels 


BY OLIVER BULLOUGH 


If you search for “Ukraine news” on Google UK, you might expect to find the BBc or The Guardian atop 


the results. Those are, after all, vast news operations that have poured resources into the Ukraine story, 
from the first protests against President Viktor Yanukovich last fall to the downing of Malaysia Airlines 
Flight 17. Instead, the search engine’s top result is something called the Kyiv Post, with the slightly hokey 
tagline: “Independence, Community, Trust.” J American Google turns up similar results, with Kyiv Post 
again outpacing more prominent outlets, including RT, the lavishly funded Kremlin propaganda outlet. 


The more you learn about the Kyiv Post, the more you 
realize how remarkable it is that it holds its own against 
these behemoths. Its newsroom budget is less than $25,000 
a month. It has but 19 editorial staff; it has faced repeated 
attacks from regime-allied oligarchs. The fact its report- 
ing survives at all, let alone flourishes, comes down to the 
unlikeliest of pairings: a journalist from Minnesota and an 
Anglo-Pakistani billionaire. Each has his own reasons for 
loving Ukraine, and the Post brought them together. . 

Brian Bonner, the paper’s 54-year-old editor, and 
Mohammad Zahoor, the flamboyant steel trader-turned- 
publisher who bought the Post in 2009, may love Ukraine, 
but neither is willing to coddle the Ukrainians. Witness, the 
Post’s June 12 editorial. Bonner and Zahoor had recently 
had lunch with a circle of businessmen, one of whom criti- 
cized the paper’s relentless focus on corruption and war. 
The paper was talking the country down, he said, scaring 
away customers, investors, and tourists. “When Ukraine 
suffers, we suffer,’ the Post replied in print. “Readership 
has never been higher, because the world is tuning in to 
the horrors unfolding, and revenue continues to be sluggish 
because of the uncertainty.” 

With the Ukrainian currency sliding, the economy in 
recession, and jobs for the paper’s expat readers scarce, the 
Kyiv Post is, like the businessmen’s investments, in a precari- 
ous position. But it has been in other precarious positions 
during its 19 years reporting on this ex-Soviet republic, and 


yet it has maintaned a stance that is almost unique in Ukrai- 
nian media: Truth is better than money. 

Its reporters have been working constantly since Novem- 
ber 2013, when President Yanukovich provoked protests by 
rejecting a trade deal with the European Union in favor of 
closer ties with Russia. “I told the businessmen just like we 
wrote in the editorial: Blame Putin, not the messenger,” says 
Bonner. The businessmen, he notes, “have their fortunes on 
the line. So they don’t like a dose of reality.” 

Less than a fortnight after the editorial appeared came 
more welcome news: the Post had won the Missouri Honor 
Medal for Distinguished Service in Journalism. The medal 
has been awarded since 1930, and the list of recipients reads 
like a directory of the planet’s finest news sources. None has 
come from Ukraine before, and only two have come from the 
former Soviet Union. “The Kyiv Post has led the charge for a 
free press in Ukraine and has held true to the highest ethi- 
cal standards,” the award citation states. Bonner predicts the 
paper will have 60 million pageviews on its website this year, 
the most in its history. 


THE POST, FOUNDED IN 1995, WAS PART OF THE CROP OF 
English-language newspapers that sprouted across the old 
Eastern bloc after the Berlin Wall came down: Prague, Buda- 
pest, Warsaw, Moscow, Baku, Almaty. The quality of these 
papers was variable, with the likes of The Moscow Times 
running large, professional operations, while journalists at 
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smaller rivals, such as Pulse St Petersburg or the Times of 
Central Asia (I worked for both), struggled to find news, and 
to know what to do with it when they did. 

The papers had plenty of willing employees, young Brits 
and Americans who were happy to work for a few hundred 
dollars a month in cash and the chance to get started in jour- 
nalism. The readership was expats, who didn’t know the 
local language and wanted to know what was going on. The 
papers translated local politics, listings, and know-how into 
English, and advertisers loved them. 

“We were classic expat,’ says Bonner. “Where to eat; 
where to get laid; where to get drunk. In fact, that’s how I 
fell in love with the Kyiv Post. 1 was here in 1996 for the first 
time, and didn’t know Russian or Ukrainian. The Kyiv Post 
was my navigator for everything.” Bonner worked for the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press at the time, which was owned by the 
Knight Ridder chain. He came regularly to the former Soviet 
Union, often to fill in for the chain’s Moscow correspondent. 

Ukraine had staggered out of the ussr. Its lackluster 
reforms made a handful of oligarchs extremely rich, often on 
the back of the gas trade with Russia, but left everyone else 
facing wage arrears and high inflation. Bonner joined the Post 
in 1999, as the whole economy was collapsing in the wake of 
Russia defaulting on its debt. He left again shortly afterward, 
returning in 2008, just in time for another economic disaster. 

In January 2009, the paper’s founder, Jed Sunden, who 
had created a small media empire for himself in Ukraine but 
was now feeling the crunch, put the paper up for sale. For an 
English-language newspaper like the Post, prosperity is tied 
to the number of English speakers in its city, which is a func- 
tion of how the local economy is doing, since expats tend 
to work for foreign companies. In 2008 and again in 2010, 
with its banking sector in crisis, Ukraine turned to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for bailouts. In 2009, its economy 
contracted by nearly 15 percent. Foreigners left in droves. 

Buyers for the Kyiv Post were not exactly queuing round 
the block. What it needed was a rich man, one with a fond- 
ness for its heritage and an indifference to whether it made 
any money or not. Remarkably, it found one: Mohammad 
Zahoor. He remembered the paper from the 1990s, and 
explained his decision in one word: “nostalgia.” 

“I knew from day one that commercially it was not going 
to survive,” Zahoor says. “The only thing 1 was striving for 
was to at least break even, so the journalists and newspaper 
can feed themselves instead of asking for subsidies.” The 
brand and goodwill cost him just over a million dollars, the 
Post reported at the time. 


UNLIKE RUSSIA, UKRAINE HAS NOT ATTRACTED MANY 
huge foreign investment projects. The market is too small, 
and corruption has been too stifling. Last year, Transpar- 
ency International’s Corruption Perceptions Index rated 
Ukraine at 144th in the world, alongside the Central African 
Republic. That kind of corruption scares away all but the 
most robust foreigners. 

Zahoor, who was born in Pakistan but became a British 
citizen, is a robust foreigner. He arrived in Soviet Ukraine in 
1974 to study metallurgy in the factories of Donetsk, before 
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moving to Moscow to trade steel. He invested in steel mills 
in eastern Ukraine and, despite pressure from local competi- 
tors, managed to modernize one plant and sell it in 2008, at 
the very crest of the economic wave, for a sum estimated in 
the Ukrainian press at around a billion dollars. “Everyone 
was looking to buy steel assets; I was the only one who was 
looking to sell steel assets because I thought this is not going 
to sustain,” Zahoor says. “Six months after I sold the mill, the 
market crashed. I felt bad for the buyer.” 

We spoke in his office on a leafy Kiev boulevard. He was 
wore a beautifully cut midnight blue jacket with a purple silk 
handkerchief in the top pocket. His office walls featured pho- 
tos of his wife, Kamaliya, a former pop star, actress, and Mrs. 
World, her face framed by a golden mane of hair. 

No one can accuse Zahoor of not enjoying his wealth. He 
and Kamaliya appear regularly on red carpets around the 
world and were featured together on a British reality-televi- 
sion show called Meet the Russians, which inspired the Daily 
Mail headline: “Are these the tackiest tycoons in Britain?” 

A profile in British GQ—headline: “Blingski Korsakov”— 
described how Zahoor and the writer waited almost an 
entire day for Kamaliya to have her eye makeup done to 
her satisfaction. A private jet was also waiting, at a cost of 
$7,000 an hour, because Zahoor had decided they should go 
to Odessa for lunch. They finally got there for a late supper. 
Kamaliya has been quoted as saying she once spent nearly 
$110,000 in a two-hour shopping spree, and been photo- 
graphed bathing in champagne. 

Under the circumstances, Zahoor’s decision to spend a 
million dollars on a bankrupt English-language newspaper 
in Kiev appears relatively modest. He had agreed to stay out 
of steel as part of the deal to sell his plant, and was looking 
for other businesses to get involved in. He invested heavily in 
print quality and added pages. He spent money on the web- 
site and tried to create Russian- and Ukrainian-language ver- 
sions (they did not work out). He also removed the classified 
advertisements for “massages,” signaling a change in tone. 

“They made money, but Zahoor made the decision that it’s 
going to be a family newspaper, we’re not going to take that 
money,” said Bonner. 

We were sitting in the Post’s offices on the top floor of a 
handsome stucco-fronted residential block about a 15-min- 
ute walk from Maidan, the square in central Kiev where the 
revolutionaries fought Yanukovich’s riot police. Its windows 
looked out onto rooftops bathed in summer sun, as squad- 
rons of newly fledged swifts screamed by. The room was 
lined with open-faced box files containing a decade’s worth 
of copies of the paper. “You can see where the crisis hit, we 
had very thin paper, you can see exactly,” says Bonner. “Octo- 
ber 2008, we had 16-page papers with poor newsprint, and 
you can see where Zahoor took over, we had fat papers, 32 
pages, lots of color, nice newsprint.” 


IN EARLY 2010, SOME SIX MONTHS AFTER ZAHOOR’S TAKE- 
over, Ukraine elected a new president. The choice was 
between photogenic populist Yulia Tymoshenko, who domi- 
nated the west of the country, and ex-convict Viktor Yanu- 
kovich, whose heartland was the industrial east. Bonner felt 








Dose of reality When Zahoor fired Bonner, above, the newsroom went on strike and Zahoor was forced to rehire him. 


the paper should take a position, and endorsed Tymoshenko. 
Its characteristically pithy headline when Yanukovich won 
was: “From Prison to President.” 

“We editorialized repeatedly about the dangers of electing 
Yanukovich, and that didn’t win us a lot of friends,” says Bonner. 

‘fanukovich quickly seized control of the country. He 
jailed Tymoshenko and took over large chunks of the econ- 
omy. His son Alexander, a dentist, soon became one of the 
richest men in the country. Media outlets that told the truth 
about what was happening irritated Yanukovich. 

The Kyiv Post was one such outlet. Vlad Lavrov, one of its 
journalists, also works for the Organized Crime and Corrup- 
tion Reporting Project, which has focused on stories about 
graft despite pressure from officials not to. In April 2011, 
the capital buzzed with rumors about grain exports being 
blocked. Traders suspected it was designed to force prices 
lower and allow officials to buy up the harvest themselves, 
then sell it later when the block was lifted. 

In an interview, the Post challenged agriculture minister 
Mykola Prysyazhnyuk over the holdups. The minister failed 
to provide a reasonable explanation, and Bonner thought 
it was an important story. Zahoor disagred. Bonner ran it 
anyway. Zahoor fired him. 

Bonner says: “We were under significant pressure not to 
publish the story throughout the week.” 

Zahoor says: “It was not a full story, so I fired him, not for 


the story itself but for not obeying what we agreed. And it is 
not his newspaper, in fact. It is my newspaper.’ 

Almost all media outlets in Ukraine were and remain con- 
trolled by oligarchs, who use them to further their business 
or political interests, but the Post was supposed to be dif- 
ferent. Zahoor had never previously intervened in specific 
editorial decisions, and Bonner’s sacking was a worrying 
sign. The newsroom went on strike. 

Faced with overwhelming opposition from the journalists, 
Zahoor reinstated his editor, and the two have not clashed 
since. The Post now had a united team, which was lucky 
since it had enemies enough elsewhere. A tour of the news- 
room, which is decorated with the journalists’ favorite front 
pages, shows some of the reasons why: “Ukraine’s greatest 
crimes, injustices and other tragedies” (December 11, 2008); 

“All in the Family” (about Yanukovich’s assets, March 2, 
2.012); “Liberty or Death” (January 24, 2014, at the height of 
the anti-Yanukovich protests). 

“Whenever we try to be neutral, it looks like we’re in 
the opposition,” says Zahoor. “Everybody thinks it’s a CIA 
newspaper.” 

Just two months before Bonner was sacked, the Post had 
survived a defamation case brought by Dmitry Firtash, a 
government-allied billionaire who felt an article about the 
murky Russia-Ukraine gas trade in which he made his for- 
tune had damaged his reputation. 
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He sued in London, where the libel laws favor the com- 
plainant and where he was trying to build a new life as a 
philanthropist. It was not a farfetched venue, since another 
oligarch had successfully sued a Ukrainian magazine in Lon- 
don in 2008. But fortunately for the Post, this time the judge 
thought differently, ruling that he did not have jurisdiction. 

Losing the case would have bankrupted the paper, and. 
Bonner thinks Firtash’s aim was to close it down. The Ukrai- 

nian authorities, Zahoor says, then launched court cases 
against other parts of his business empire, including a proj- 
ect to turn a beautiful but derelict building in central Kiev 





Accidental crusader Zahoor says nostalgia made him buy the Post 
forefront of a huge press-freedom story. 


into a luxury hotel. They wanted the paper to dial back its 
coverage, he says, “which we did not.” 

Anti-corruption activists say Yanukovich’s favorite 
businessmen abused the state procurement fund, embez- 
zling up to 30 percent of it and using the money to finance 
lavish lifestyles. Sergei Kurchenko was one businessman 
who became extremely rich during Yanukovich’s time in 
office (he is widely assumed to have fled to Russia when 
the president did, and has denied any wrongdoing). By 
2013, he was accumulating media outlets that specialized 
in reporting corruption, Forbes Ukraine was among them, 
and its editor, Vladimir Fedorin, quit in protest, believ- 
ing (rightly) that Kurchenko would neuter its coverage. I 
asked Fedorin who was left doing accountability journal- 
ism when Forbes was dialed down: Zerkalo Nedeli (Mirror 
of the Week, a magazine), Ukrainska Pravda, and Kyiv Post, 
he said. 

That meant that by September last year, only three news 
outlets in a country of 45 million people were still report- 
ing on the central issue in Ukraine: the entire government 
was on the take. That month, Kurchenko offered $3.5 mil- 
lion for the Post, far more than it was worth. Its print edi- 
tion only has 15,000 or so readers and advertising revenue 
is dwindling. 
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. Now he's at the 


Zahoor said he would consider selling the paper, but only 
to someone who would preserve its “soul,” and he could not 
trust any oligarch with ties to the government to do that. 
He thought they were trying to control the media as part 
of a strategy to transform Ukraine into the kind of man- 
aged democracy Putin has built in Russia, and he wanted 
no part in it. “It would have been a betrayal of the readers,” 
Zahoor says. 

Two months later, revolution broke out. Ukrainians finally 
tired of officials stealing approximately a sixth of GDP every 
year, and demanded closer ties to the EU. Protesters came to 
Maidan—they called it “Euromaidan”— 
carrying the blue and gold flags of the 
EU. “Intense would not even describe 
it,’ says Katya Gorchinskaya, Bonner’s 
deputy, describing what it has been like 
ta ride this story. “It’s boiling, completely 
unsustainable; you live on adrenaline all 
the time. Quite often I would go to bed 
and hope that when I woke up it would 
have all gone away.” 


‘a 


arating, but it was bad for business, as 
the economy slumped once more and 
advertisers dropped away. Bonner has 
canceled the paper’s subscriptions to 
AP and Reuters, and allows his report- 
ers to freelance to supplement their 
salaries. In the months since the revo- 
lution, his reporters’ bylines have been 
seen in Mashable, the Financial Times, 
Al Jazeera, The Wall Street Journal, and 
The Guardian, among other outlets. 

The paper has received grants from 
international organizations to allow its staff to travel, and it 
erected a paywall on its website—$50 a year—in an attempt 
to make money from its millions of visitors. Some 2,000 
people had coughed up by the end of July. 

Zahoor still makes up the shortfall, but Bonner is deter- 
mined to make the Post work financially: “When a guy’s 
already giving you $5-10,000 a month, you can’t go asking 
him, ‘Hey, daddy, can you raise my allowance?’ We had to 
hustle up our own money, and now we’ve got to hustle up 
more,” he says. 

On February 21, 2014, the day after clashes with police 
killed some 100 protesters, the paper’s headline was: “Blood- 
lust.” The next day, Yanukovich fled. Less than a week later, 
disguised Russian servicemen began to take over Crimea. 
And so it goes on, with Bonner at the center of it all. “I love 
Ukraine,” he says. “I’m an American, and my country’s 
always my country, and I’m sure I'll go back. But after more 
than 10 years of my life here, this is almost like home, and I 
love it almost as much as America.” CJR 


OLIVER BULLOUGH Is a journalist and author from Wales. He worked 
in the former Soviet Union from 1999-2006, and has written two books 
about Russia: Let Our Fame be Great, about the conquest of the North 
Caucasus; and The Last Man in Russia, about Russia’s alcohol and 
demography problems. 
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Can news literacy grow up? 


After nearly a decade, a movement tries to prove its worth 


BY LINDSAY BEYERSTEIN 


In 2005, as Howard Schneider was developing a plan for Stony Brook University’s new journal- 
ism school, he taught a course called Ethics & Values of the American Press as a way to get to 
know the students. He was shocked to discover that about a third of his students believed every- 
thing they read—from The New York Times to People magazine—and judged it all to be equally 


credible. Another third reflexively rejected anything in the news as hopelessly biased. And the 


remaining third were confused and peppered him with questions, like, “Is Michael Moore a 


journalist?” and “Is Oprah a journalist when she interviews 
the survivors of Hurricane Katrina?” 

“That class haunts me,” says Schneider, a former editor at 
Newsday. It also shaped his proposal for the new journalism 
school. At the time, Bowling Alone, Robert Putnam’s 2000 
treatise on the decline of civic engagement in America, had 
helped spur a national debate about the future of democracy 
and what our young people needed to be effective citizens. 
Schneider was convinced that a modern journalism schoo] 
could no longer teach only journalism; it needed to reinvent 
itself as the purveyor of a core competency for the entire 
student body: the ability to be savvy and critical consumers 
of news and information. 

He oversaw the creation of a 15-week “news-literacy 
class, open to all students at Stony Brook, and a movement 
was born. In 2006, the John S. and James L. Knight Founda- 
tion gave Stony Brook $1.7 million to enroll 10,000 students 
in the course—the university hit that mark this fall. 

In the decade since, Schneider’s vision has inspired simi- 
lar programs in schools and communities around the country, 
from Alan Miller’s News Literacy Project, which works with 
high schools and middle schools, to Free Spirit Media, which 
teaches media production and analysis to low-income kids in 
Chicago. Stony Brook launched a summer institute to teach 
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news literacy to educators and has collaborated on programs 
in Bhutan, Hong Kong, Australia, Vietnam, and China. 

Meanwhile, the need for news literacy has only grown. 
Where the movement once worried about blogs, left-right 
bias, and how to decode the front page of a newspaper, it 
now confronts a booming content-marketing business that 
is cranking out native advertising, all manner of “sponsored 
content,” and glossy magazines and slick docu-ads produced 
by corporations that look and sound a lot like journalism. 

“Contributor networks,” in which “experts” and others self- 
publish for little or no money and without even a cursory 
edit, are sprouting like barnacles on the hulls of legacy news 
brands [see page 29]. Hoaxes and plagiarism are disturbingly 
common, factchecking has been turned over to the digital 
mob, and Facebook is considered a major news source. 

News literacy’s mission—to help give people the critical- 
thinking skills necessary to discern what is trustworthy in 
this churning informational stew—is crucial. It can also, at 
times, feel impossible. 

When the activists, philanthropists, and academics 
gather in Chicago in September for the National News Lit- 
eracy Summit, they will rightly celebrate all that has been 
accomplished. But they also will be wrestling with two big, 
complicated, and interrelated questions that are central to 
the movement’s future: First, how can they reach a critical 
mass of people? To date, thousands of students and others 
have had news-literacy training, but that’s nowhere near the 
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Ploneers Stony Brook's Howard Schneider, seen here with Christiane Amanpour, developed the first news-literacy 
course after realizing how confused and misinformed students were about journalism and its role in society. 


numbers it will take to shore up the “demand” side of the 
news business. And second, even if they can reach enough 
people, is news-literacy education capable of creating the 
kind of engaged, critical consumers that our democracy 
needs? The scant evidence available so far isn’t conclusive, 
but it also isn’t very encouraging. News literacy—a field 
pioneered by journalists rather than theorists or psycho- 
metricians—is still a young discipline that needs:time to 
accumulate a body of evidence for its efficacy. But rightly or 
not, defining its goals in terms that are clearly measurable 
is integral to its effort to sell itself as an indespensable part 
of the nation’s education system. 


Measuring up 

In theory, critical-thinking skills are teachable, but in prac 
tice they are difficult to define and measure. Stony Brook’s 
news-literacy program has produced volumes of data on 
the effects of a news-literacy course administered to a 
large but self-selected swath of the undergraduate student 
body. But, as the Knight Foundation’s Eric Newton said 
in an email, “For the most part, when you dive down into 
the details of the critical-thinking skills, clear evidence 
was not there that specific parts of the class were creating 
big changes in whether students could tell the difference 
between good and bad journalism, opinion and news, and 
so forth.” 
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There have been two major waves of assessment at Stony 
Brook since 2008, and additional research is ongoing. The 
course had at least a short-term influence on students’ atti- 
tudes about the media and democracy. Data from the second 
wave show that, at the start of the semester, 72 percent of 
news-literacy students believed that a free press is important 
for democracy, 93 percent believed it at the end of the course, 
and 85 percent still believed it a year later. Meanwhile, no 
more than two-thirds of the control group agreed with the 
statement at any point. 

On the whole, news-literacy students were more likely 
to say they registered to vote since they enrolled in the class, 
more likely to report a positive view of media, and more 
likely to say they consumed news from a variety of sources— 
but these effects also seemed to fade a year or so after the 
course. The data also come from self-reported survey ques- 
tions, the reliability of which is debatable. Maybe news lit- 
eracy students are more likely to report that they critically 
evaluate news because they’ve been taught that that’s what’s 
expected of them, even if they don’t actually do it. 

When analysts at Stony Brook tried to go beyond self- 
reported data by testing students’ news-literacy skills, the dif- 
ferences between the news-literacy students and the control 
group were less clear-cut. Students were given sample news 
stories and asked to rate them on fairness and the strength 
of evidence presented. What the students didn’t know was 
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that they were randomly assigned one of two versions of 
each story. The stories were identical except for one critical 
detail—the credentials of a source, for instance. The differ- 
ences between the groups were negligible. The creators of the 
study suggest that the questions may have been too easy to dif- 
ferentiate between the two groups. In other words, maybe any 
undergraduate edution bolsters critical thinking enough that 
students get that an academic expert is, all else being equal, 
a more credible source on the likely effects of a methadone 
clinic than a random neighborhood resident. 

Dean Miller, who runs Stony Brook’s Center for News 
Literacy, says that learning how to measure transferrable 
critical-thinking skills is the movement’s “Holy Grail.” Stu- 
dents may get better at certain critical-thinking skills in a 
news-literacy class, but then the question becomes: Better 
compared to what? Does a course on news literacy move the 
needle as much as, or more than, a traditional civics course, 
or a philosophy course on critical thinking? Nobody knows. 

Miller hopes to enshrine self-evaluation as a core part of 
news literacy by continually testing each program’s effec- 
tiveness and fine-tuning teaching methods based on those 
results. The idea is that through careful self-evaluation, the 
movement will, in effect, teach itself how best to teach its 
subject matter as it moves forward. 

In 2013, the McCormick Foundation supported work led 
by Stephanie Craft, then a journalism professor at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, to create a news-literacy assessment tool for 
teens. The scale her team devised is rooted in media literacy, 
a more established academic discipline that takes a much 
broader view of media than news literacy, which focuses on 
journalism. So, for instance, Craft’s scale doesn’t measure 
how well students can analyze the sourcing of a news story, 
or whether they can sort verified from unverified claims. It is a 
series of multiple-choice questions that measure three things: 
a teen’s “need for cognition” (meaning the extent to which 
she is disposed to think critically and seek out intellectual 
challenges); her sense of being in control of the media she 
consumes; and her score on a quiz about the news industry. 
Craft found that teens who scored high on this scale have a 
better grasp of current events than those with lower scores. 

The scale has a couple of potential problems. First, “need 
for cognition” is a personality trait that may or may not cor- 
relate with news literacy. Someone who has a high need for 
cognition isn’t necessarily thinking critically or deeply about 
the news. What’s more, if news literacy is a set of teachable 
skills, it might be counterproductive to define it in terms of a 
trait that is very difficult, if not impossible, to modify. Second, 
when it comes to news literacy, confidence may not be a reli- 
able indicator of competence. The scale assumes that some- 
one who is more confident in her ability to be well-informed 
is, by definition, more media-literate. But it’s also possible 
that a more media-literate person could be less confident 
about her ability to get the facts because she is more aware 
of the many shortcomings of the media. 

There’s no question that students can be taught facts about 
the First Amendment or the ways and means of the news busi- 
ness. Norms for evaluating sources and evidence are teach- 
able, too. Sissel] McCarthy, who developed a news-literacy 


program at Emory University, stressed the importance of good 
teaching. “We’re not born with knowledge of what makes a 
good source a good source,” she says. “It’s not something that 
even bright students at Emory get intuitively.” 

What’s unclear is whether education can change people’s 
news habits and values over the long term. It’s not surprising 
that many of the effects of news-literacy education fade over 
time; the effects of most forms of education fade over time 
if they’re not reinforced. But if the goal is to create critical 
news consumers for life, it seems too much to ask of a single 
university course. 

Diana Hess, senior vice president of the Spencer Founda- 
tion and an adviser to the McCormick Foundation on news lit- 
eracy, says that teaching civic engagement has the exact same 


‘problem. With civic engagement, as with news literacy, there 


are few rigorous, evidence-based metrics for measuring the 
quality of engagement that is generated by the training, such 
as peoples’ skill at evaluating policy debates, or their ability to 
identify political propaganda. The other significant barrier for 
news-literacy evaluation, Hess notes, is that not everyone uses 
the same tools to measure progress. She thinks funders need 
to invest more in creating these tools and insist that eyeryone 
use them, so that the evidence base grows with the discipline. 

Even with the right tools, news-literacy proponents are 
convinced that they need to start earlier to inculcate these 
habits and skills. In 2009, the Knight Foundation spent $2.3 
million to assess the state of the US media and its role in 
democracy. One of its commission’s key recommendations 
was to “integrate digital and media literacy as critical ele- 
ments of education at all levels through collaboration among 
federal, state, and local education officials.” 

Charlotte Grimes, a retired professor of political journal- 
ism who taught a news-literacy course modeled on Stony 
Brook’s, would like to see it begin as early as the 6th grade. By 
the time students get to college, she says, their biases were 
so deeply ingrained that it was hard to get them to examine 
media dispassionately. “They will fight you on the idea that 
the media verifies stuff they don’t want to hear,” she said. 

Clark Bell, who directs the McCormick Foundation’s 
Journalism Program, considers news literacy a basic life 
skill, akin to health literacy or financial literacy. Health and 
finance (or math) are taught in every grade, and students are 
expected to practice continually. More difficult concepts are 
introduced as children get older, building on what they’ve 
already learned. First graders can learn to wash their hands 
before they eat. Eighth graders can grasp the germ theory of 
disease. Hopefully, with continued instruction, high school- 
ers will be able to assess the pros and cons of different forms 
of birth control. Ideally, news literacy should build from sim- 
ple concepts to more complex ones in a similar way. 


Size matters 

Stony Brook recently enrolled its 10,000th student in its 
news-literacy course. Alan Miller’s News Literacy Project 
(NLP) has worked with more than 16,500 students in its first 
five years. As of this year, 50 colleges and universities in the 
United States and Puerto Rico were offering some form of 
news-literacy coursework based on the Stony Brook model. 
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But even counting the efforts of community groups and 
libraries, it’s unlikely that more than 100,000 people nation- 
wide have received any formal news-literacy training since 
Howard Schneider set the movement in motion. 

There are 50 million students and 3.3 million teachers 
in the public school system, spread over 99,000 schools in 
13,567 school districts. If the goal of the movement is to help 
create a nation of engaged, media-savvy citizens, the reach of 
news-literacy programing must expand dramatically. 

Alan Miller expects his project to grow through its digital 
units. The NLP, which launched in 2008, began with class- 
room instruction supplemented by presentations by visiting 
journalists. In 2012, it launched its first digital unit, which 
includes five instructional hours and an optional live video- 
conference with a professional journalist, at a pilot school 
in Chicago. Last year, NLP’s digital programming was used 
in 50 schools in New York, Chicago, and Washington, DC, 
reaching 4,200 students. 

Miller and his staff are working on an open-access digital 
unit for high-school and middle-school students. He hopes 
that an initial version will be available by the end of this year, 
and a more robust version by the end of 2015. 

Stony Brook, too, is developing a digital-resource cen- 
ter for teachers. The goal is to make curriculum materials 
available online, and provide a forum where news-literacy 
teachers can connect with one another. 

Until recently, the spread of news-literacy programs has 
been more organic than strategic, with schools learning about 
it informally, at conferences, for instance, or through personal 
connections with news-literacy projects. But the NLP’s Miller 
is forging better relationships with school districts as a way 
to more systematically promote his digital content. “We have 
the districts essentially marketing the units,” he says. 

The other big expansion hope is that the arrival of the 
Common Core educational standards, with their focus on 
analytical skills, will usher news-literacy programming into 
a more central role in the public-school system. The Com- 
mon Core standards were released in June 2010 and have 
since been adopted in 43 states and the District of Columbia. 

Under the new standards for English Language Arts and 
Literacy, students are expected to extract arguments, ideas, 
and details from texts and answer text-based questions. 
News stories are nonfiction texts and news literacy trains 
students to read closely and evaluate evidence carefully. A 
perfect match, right? 

Perhaps. The very existence of the Common Core has 
become a politically charged issue in many communities, for 
reasons ranging from distrust of “big government” to skep- 
ticism about whether setting standards will boost achieve- 
ment. “I would think carefully about whether I wanted to 
hitch my wagon to the Common Core,” says Spencer’s Diana 
Hess. She agrees that the Common Core represents a tre- 
mendous opportunity for news literacy, but she also worries 
that publicly linking news literacy and Common Core could 
be counterproductive in communities where the standards 
themselves are controversial. 

Regardless, alignment with the Common Core is just 
the first step. The Core doesn’t specify what teachers have 
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to teach, so news-literacy proponents still must convince 
school boards to adopt their programming. 

Meanwhile, Stony Brook has significantly changed its 
approach to expanding its program. Initially, says Howard 
Schneider, they thought the universities would be the key 
to spreading the gospel of news literacy by training teach- 
ers at nearby high schools and colleges. “That has not really 
worked out the way we wanted,” he said. While news literacy 
is taught at dozens of universities around the country, none 
of those programs is as well-funded as Stony Brook’s. It’s 
hard enough for most universities to find resources to train 
their own students, let alone sell news literacy to local public 
schools or do continuing education for teachers. 

Stony Brook’s new strategy is to first get news-literacy 
programs adopted at select grade schools, then use the suc- 
cess of these schools to convince more schools to sign on. 

Starting this fall, Stony Brook will monitor the efficacy of 
news-literacy instruction at some pilot schools, and use the 
results to push for comprehensive adoption of news literacy 
in large school districts. If they could get the entire New York 
City school system on board, Schneider suggests, it would 
become a lot easier to convince other districts to get on board. 

Once news literacy has a solid base of schools using the 
program, and a solid base of research to support its efficacy, 
Schneider plans to lobby curriculum committees in districts 
around the country. It’s an approach that makes a lot of sense, 
given that the news-literacy movment doesn’t have a huge 
sales force, like the-ones private curriculum companies 
deploy to hawk their materials district by district. 


Thinking outside the classroom 

While Schneider, Miller, and the other pioneers have focused 
on the traditional classroom, a number of smaller news-liter- 
acy and related programs have emerged to serve very specific 
groups in communities around the country. 

The Voice of San Diego, an investigative local news site, 
launched its news-literacy program last spring. The goal, 
says program manager Bianca Bruno, is to increase civic 
engagement among teens and adults in Chula Vista, a pre- 
dominantly Hispanic community south of San Diego that is 
speckled with low-income neighborhoods. Bruno describes 
the community as a “news desert” that is largely ignored by 
the news outlets that serve the region. In Chula Vista, the 
challenge is less about evaluating competing news reports 
than about finding basic information about local affairs. 

Bruno started working with community members in 
March, and the first phase of the program—which involved 
15 high-school students and six adults, in separate work- 
shops—was completed in July. The original idea was to 
start a community news blog, but that was revised when it 
became clear that a Facebook page was a better way to reach 
residents, most of whom didn’t even have email accounts. 
Participants learned how to navigate the city website and 
read up on local public officials. 

The first workshop culminated with a public meeting at 
the local library that included the outgoing mayor of Chula 
Vista and the new city manager. Participants had a chance 
to question their elected officials, something none of them 








Image-conscious Students 
at Erie House read newspaper 
articles in which the photos 
have been covered to see how 
the lack of visual elements 
affects their interpretation of 
the news. 


had ever done. In August, workshop graduates were given 
refurbished computers donated by a local nonprofit. 

A second workshop will focus on the November school- 
board elections. The stakes are high, since a corruption 
investigation embroiled four of the five board members—two 
resigned and two are on this year’s ballot—and the fifth is not 
seeking re-election. The capstone is slated to be a candidates’ 
debate organized by workshop participants. 

Chicago’s Erie Neighborhood House, a community- 
service nonprofit, illustrates how standard news-literacy 
resources can be adapted to the needs of different audi- 
ences. Erie House’s news-literacy effort, launched last year 
with funding from McCormick’s Why News Matters pro- 
gram, serves teens and adults in poor, predominately Latino 
neighborhoods in Chicago. Monica Yuquilima, a junior at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago who used to come to 
Erie House for tutoring when she was in high school, is one 
of the four interns hired to help tailor news literacy to Erie 
House’s bilingual and bicultural population. So, for instance, 
Monica and her féllow interns teach students to debunk 
a hoax website that exhorts readers to “Save the Pacific 
Northwest Tree Octopus,” and devised a board game to get 
students excited about international press freedom. They 
also taught adults how to evaluate search-engine results by 
challenging them to find reliable evidence that stress actu- 
ally causes gray hair. 

“A lot of the curriculum was written for old white men by 
old white men,” says Joshua Fulcher, who runs Erie House’s 
Youth Options Unlimited. He says the basic ideas of news 
literacy had to be reframed for a community that is even 
more distrustful of media than most. 

Fulcher’s point isn’t lost on Dean Miller, who wants to use 
news literacy as a tool to increase civic engagement among 
first- and second-generation Americans. One of the themes 
of Stony Brook’s News Literacy Summer Institute this year 
was how to adapt news-literacy programs to communities 
that rely on Spanish-language and Latino-oriented media.. 





Obviously, some of these niche programs are dealing with 
very different issues than the high-concept lessons on evi- 
dence and sourcing that constitute more mainstream news- 
literacy efforts. But there are many paths to an informed, 
engaged citizenry, and it is important to find ways to meet 
people wherever they are in terms of their level of sophis- 
tication on these issues. Just as the news business is in pro- 
found transition, so is the demographic and socioeconomic 
makeup of the country. News-literacy advocates will have to 
be creative and nimble as they push beyond the incubators 
where their ideas have been nurtured, and ground-level pro- 
grams like those at Voice of San Diego and Erie House can 
help keep the movement connected to audiences it might 
not otherwise reach. 


There are critics who say news literacy is trying to run 
before it can walk. They say, “Come back when you have all 
the evidence and then we’ll talk about adding it to the curric- 
ulum.” But there’s a strong case that news literacy deserves 
a place in our public schools right now, even before all the 
evidence is in. Based on the embrace of the Common Core, 
dozens of states believe the kind of analytical thinking that 
news literacy is predicated on is worth teaching, whether 
it creates news literacy or not, because it prepares kids for 
college—and for life. 

Health education didn’t have to prove that it was effective 
in order to earn a place in the classroom; it was self-evident 
to previous generations of educators that students needed 
to be exposed to this information in order to function effec- 
tively. The core-value propositions that justify putting news 
literacy in the curriculum are separate from the metrics. It’s 
as much a question of Why Schools Matter as Why News 
Matters. And the sooner we get started, the sooner we can 
start collecting data to improve performance. CJR 


LINDSAY BEYERSTEIN Is a freelance journalist in Brooklyn and the co- 
host of the Point of Inquiry radio show and podcast. 
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For the ages For Hofstadter, pictured here in 1946, anti-intellectualism was an unavoidable part of a democratic society. 
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The American way 


Richard Hofstadter’s Anti-Intellectualism in American Life is a 
reminder that the Tea Partiers have always been among us 


BY NICHOLAS LEMANN 


nti-Intellectualism in American Life doesn’t seem like a catchy title, 

but, more than 50 years on, it has demonstrated a peculiar staying 

power: When somebody mentions “anti-intellectualism,” Richard 
Hofstadter’s book usually comes to mind as the place where the problem was 
defined. That may be every author’s dream, but for purposes of understanding 
the book it is also perilous. If you haven’t read the book—which is forgivable; 
it’s very long and dense—then you may assume that Hofstadter argues that 
anti-intellectualism is a threat to the authentic best in the American tradition, 
and that he thinks of it as a problem that can be solved, so that the country can 
have the flourishing intellectual culture and enriched public life it deserves. 
Not true. 

In case you don’t know him, Hofstadter was one of the very greatest Ameri- 
can historians, and also, in his heyday in the 1950s and 1960s, one of the leading 
public intellectuals. Most academic writers cannot achieve the trifecta of schol- 
arly importance, popularity outside the academy, and unquestioned intellectual 
integrity. Hofstadter did. He was born in 1916, and as a young man he had the 
standard flirtation with Communism of intellectuals of his generation. He briefly 
joined the Communist Party USA. By the time Anti-Intellectualism in American 
Life was published (1963), he was a mainstream liberal, not a radical. In the 
final pages in the book he seems to catch a whiff of the coming of the student 
radicalism of the sixties, and he doesn’t like it. After the 1968 student strike at 
Columbia University, his academic home, he disliked it intensely. It isn’t clear 
where Hofstadter would have wound up politically, because he died in 1970, at 
the age of 54. 

He left behind an astonishingly large and broad body of work. Somewhere or 
other he wrote about nearly every period in American history. He was able to do 
this partly because he didn’t do much of the historical equivalent of a journalist’s 
original reporting—slogging through primary records and documents in archives. 
Instead, his research was mainly done by reading published works, which he 
seems to have done so copiously and with such deep understanding that the 
entirety of American intellectual history was stored in some instantly accessible 
place inside his head. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in 
American Life 

By Richard Hofstadter 
Vintage 

432 pages; $18 paperback 


Anti-Intellectualism in American 
Life was published in the sixties, but 
before “the sixties” as we understand 
the term were in full swing; it’s more 
usefully understood as a product of the 
fifties, In 1952, Partisan Review, then the 
most prestigious and influential Ameri- 
can intellectual magazine, published 
a world-rocking (among intellectuals) 
series of essays under the title “Our 
Country and Our Culture.” During the 
first half of the 20th century, American 
intellectuals had been mainly dissenters 
and critics. Whether it was a conserva- 
tive purveyor of cultural bombast like 
H.L. Mencken, a liberal chronicler of the 
vapidity of Midwestern life like Sinclair 
Lewis, or a radical critic of capitalism 
and business like Thorstein Veblen— 
these are three of hundreds of possible 
examples—there was a unifying tone of 
disapproval of mainstream American life 
in most intellectual and artistic produc- 
tion. Many American writers and artists 
expatriated themselves. (A word on ter- 
minology: Some intellectuals are jour- 
nalists, and some journalists are intel- 
lectuals, but either way the subcategory 
is a minority of the larger category. The 
kind of boosterism that most intellectu- 
als abhorred was a dominant strain in 
the commercial journalism of the first 
half of the 20th century.) 

So it was big news when the editors 
of Partisan Review announced that “For 
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To Hofstadter, intellectualism is 

not at all the same as intelligence. 

It is a distinctive habit of mind and 
thought that actually forbids the kind 
of complete self-assurance we often 
associate with very smart people. 


better or for worse, most writers no lon- 
ger accept alienation as the artist’s fate 
in America; on the contrary, they want 
very much to be a part of American life.” 
The context was that the United States 
had led a successful effort to rid the 
world of an existential menace. Europe, 
which American intellectuals tradition- 
ally preferred to their own country, lay 
in ruins. It was no longer possible for 
an honest thinking person to believe in 
Communism as a superior alternative 
to our own system, however flawed 
it was. America was prosperous, free, 
and vibrant—even, much of the time, 
as regards scholars and artists. It was 
beginning to seem silly for intellectu- 
als to continue portraying the national 
project in the customary dark hues. 
But also in 1952, McCarthyism, 
which was anti-intellectual both explic- 
itly and implicitly through its choice of 
victims, was at its apogee. In that year’s 
presidential election, intellectuals, very 
much including Hofstadter, had been 
crushed by the defeat of Adlai Steven- 
son, whom they adored, by Dwight 
Eisenhower, whom they despised. 
(Today not many people, including 
intellectuals, have as high an opinion of 
Stevenson or as low an opinion of Eisen- 
hower, but this was in fact the intellec- 
tual mood of the moment.) So, Partisan 
Review or no, all was not entirely well 
between America and its intellectuals. 





A sorting-out of the situation was called 
for, and Hofstadter took on the task. 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICA 
is the work of a great mind, but it isn’t 
a great book. It’s too meandering and 
episodic; it doesn’t tell one story or 
make one argument. Nonetheless it 
is a dazzling experience to be taken 
on a grand tour by Hofstadter that 
covers, surefootedly, characters from 
John Dewey to Billy Sunday, from 
Davy Crockett to Henry Adams, from 
Jonathan Edwards to Woodrow Wil- 
son. Hofstadter definitely does not see 
anti-intellectualism as the corrupt- 
ing serpent in the American Eden. 
Instead, as he demonstrates, it has 
been deeply ingrained in the national 
culture from the very beginning. In 
Hofstadter’s view, there have been 
only two cohorts of intellectuals who 
have been able to set the overall tone 
for the country, the Puritan ministers 
and the Founding Fathers, but both 
had relatively brief heydays. Of the 
many forces arrayed against intellec- 
tualism, Hofstadter returns most often 
to evangelical religion—an almost con- 
stantly strong influence through all 
of American history—and business, 
especially the cheerleading tendency 
in business that produces the enthu- 
siastic type Hofstadter calls the “hun- 
dred percenter.” Education, the main 
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institutional countervailing force to 
anti-intellectualism, has been con- 
tinually invaded by anti-intellectual 
ideas, especially the idea that practi- 
cal training should take precedence 
over book-learning, and the idea that 
schools should attend more closely 
to the emotional well-being of their 
students than to their instruction. Of 
course both these ideas are still very 
much with us today. 

It helps in understanding Hof- 
stadter to know what he takes intel- 
lectualism to mean. Here is a passage 
that comes as close as any in the book 
to a definition: 


It accepts conflict as a central 
and enduring reality and under- 
stands human society as a form 
of equipoise based upon the con- 
tinuing process of compromise. 
It shuns ultimate showdowns 
and looks upon the ideal of total 
partisan victory as unattain- 
able, as merely another variety 
of threat to the kind of balance 
with which it is familiar. It is 
sensitive to nuances and sees 
things in degrees. It is essen- 
tially relativist and skeptical, but 
at the same time circumspect 
and humane. 


In other words, to Hofstadter, 
intellectualism is not at all the same 
thing as intelligence or devotion to a 
particular set of ideas. It is a distinc- 
tive habit of mind and thought that 
actually forbids the kind of complete 
self-assurance that we often associate 
with very smart or committed people. 
You can see how the all-out quality of 
fundamentalist religion, or of sales- 
manship, or of ideologically driven 
politics, would have been anathema to 
Hofstadter. Being himself an exemplar 
of his conception of the intellectual, he 
saw the essential problem that is the 
subject of the book as being an unre- 
solvable tension between intellectual- 
ism and democracy: 


Anti-intellectualism ... is 
founded in the democratic insti- 
tutions and the egalitarian senti- 
ments of this country. The intel- 
lectual class, whether or not it 
enjoys many of the privileges of 


an elite, is of necessity an elite 
in its manner of thinking and 
functioning ... . Intellectuals in 
the twentieth century have thus 
found themselves engaged in 
incompatible efforts: They have 
tried to be good and believing cit- 
izens of ademocratic society and 
at the same time to resist the vul- 
garization of culture which that 
society constantly produces. It is 
rare for an American intellectual 
to confront candidly the unre- 
solvable conflict between the 
elite character of his own class 
and his democratic aspirations. 


Because Hofstadter does confront 
the conflict candidly, he winds up in a 
very small category. It’s interesting to 
think of him in contrast to, for example, 
Walter Lippmann, who wrestled with 
the same problem for years and wound 
up becoming more and more unsym- 
pathetic to democracy. Hofstadter’s 
position is far more morally attractive, 
because it acknowledges the appeal of 
both sides and proposes a continual 
struggle between them, rather than 
the establishment of an American ver- 
sion of Plato’s Republic. That has the 
advantages of descriptive accuracy, 
and of realism. Hofstadter’s lesson is 
that those who oppose anti-intellectu- 
alism should conceive of their lives as 
a struggle that will never conclude in 
victory but that also need not ever end 
in total defeat. 

Another way in which Hofstadter’s 
framing of the issue is useful is on the 
question of intellectuals and power. 
Two categories related to “intellec- 
tual” that he discusses are “bohemi- 
ans” and “experts.” One could think 
of the first as being made up of people 
who have chosen to preserve their 
intellectual integrity by living entirely 
outside what Hofstadter calls “accred- 
ited institutions”; the second is made 
up of people with specialized know]- 
edge that they have chosen to put at 
the service of people in power. Each 
side thinks of the location it has cho- 
sen as the only defensible one, but Hof- 
stadter, typically, prefers to think of 


what will inevitably be an uncomfort- 


able balance between the two as ideal: 
“We are opposed almost by instinct to 
the divorce of knowledge from power, 


but we are also opposed, out of our 
modern convictions, to their union.” 
Though proximity to power can cor- 
rupt intellectuals’ integrity, Hofstadter 
insists that too much distance from 
power can be corrupting, too, because 
one’s ideas don’t get tested. So, once 
again, equipoise, compromise, and 
nuance are required. 


IF HOFSTADTER COULD SEE AMERICA 
50 years after Anti-Intellectualism in 
American Life was published, what 
would he think? Much of what Ameri- 
can intellectuals these days seem to 
find shocking would not surprise Hof- 
stadter in the slightest—for example, 
the Tea Party movement, or people 
who refuse to vaccinate their children 
against diseases, or the idea of paying 
schoolteachers on the basis of numeri- 
cal measures of how well they confer 
skills to their students. Similar move- 
ments began appearing in the early 
19th century and have never gone away. 
History is an essential corrective to the 
impulse to see the controversies of the 
present as uniquely vexing. 
Hofstadter did not foresee every- 
thing, though. He almost entirely 
missed the importance of the civil 
rights movement and feminism, not 
just historically, but also intellectu- 
ally. In Anti-Intellectualism in Ameri- 
can Life, Hofstadter took pains to 
mention moments, like the Progres- 
sive era and the New Deal, when ideas 
from the intellectual world mani- 
fested themselves broadly in national 
culture and politics. But he hardly 
mentioned the significant intellec- 
tual movements in support of rights 
for African-Americans and women, 
and he mostly ignored the rebirth of 
these movements at the time he was 
writing. If he had been writing 10 
or even five years later, he could not 
have neglected civil rights and femi- 
nism as thoroughly as he did. These 
movements transformed Hofstadter’s 
own discipline—scholarly produc- 
tion on race, ethnicity, and gender 
has soared, and on the other hand not 
many of the leading American histo- 
rians are working in the Hofstadter 
vein today—as well as the work of 
scholars in the humanities and social 
sciences more broadly. Even more 
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important, Hofstadter, subtle as he 
was, was writing from the assump- 
tion that American life could be fully 
understood without reference to eth- 
nic, racial, or gender categories. One 
could say that Hofstadter’s work was 
prescient in conceiving of conflict as 
essential to American culture, but that 
he defined the main lines of conflict 
quite differently from the way most 
historians and intellectuals would 
define them today. 

Another notable absence in Antt- 
Intellectualism in American Life is 
intellectual conservatism. There were 


an update of Hofstadter might argue 
with intellectual conservatism, but it 
could not treat American intellectual- 
ism as being entirely liberal. 
Hofstadter saw business as the 
dominant element in American cul- 
ture. That hasn’t changed. He painted 
business culture in Babbitt hues— 
go-go; unreflective—and it might sur- 
prise him that today, much of the most 
visible section of American business 
prides itself on its braininess. Every- 
body from technology tycoons to Wall 
Street derivatives traders and hedge 
fund managers to management consul- 





Intellectuals dwell in the realm of ideas 
and values, where almost nothing is 
ever right without qualification. So if 
anti-intellectualism is a natural aspect 
of a democratic society, humility ought 
to be a natural aspect of intellectual life. 


conservative intellectuals when Hof- 
stadter was writing, whom he over- 
looked—think of Frank Meyer or Rus- 
sell Kirk—and after he died a branch of 
the American right emerged that con- 
ceived of itself as being distinct from 
the left not just ideologically, but also 
for being more intellectually serious, 
less prone to easy bromides. Think of 
Allan Bloom, the author of The Closing 
of the American Mind; his friend Saul 
Bellow; Donald Kagan, the Yale histo- 
rian; Robert Bork, the law professor 
and judge; Milton and Rose Friedman, 
the economists; or Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
the political scientist. These people, 
and their allies in government and in 
opinion journalism, helped turn intel- 
lectual conservatism into such highly 
consequential policies as supply-side 
economics, deregulation, originalism 
in constitutional law, and neoconser- 
vative foreign policy. The long Rea- 
gan-dominated period in American 
history would have been impossible 
without conservative intellectuals; 
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tants takes pains to appear intellectual, 
even if, by Hofstadter’s lights, they 
actually aren’t. Business tycoons, from 
their initial rise after the Civil War 
up to Hofstadter’s day, certainly cel- 
ebrated themselves and found others 
to celebrate them. But the celebration 
was more of their being forceful and 
commanding, or meticulously well- 
organized, or charismatic and persua- 
sive, than of their intellectual gifts. A 
present-day Hofstadter would have 
to confront the question of whether 
business is a locus of intellectual life, 
in a way that Hofstadter did not feel 
he had to. 

It’s likely that Hofstadter would have 
considered this category of people in 
business to be what he called “experts,” 
who also have intellectual pretensions. 
And in the last 50 years the presence of 


experts in and around government has 


also soared. Some parts of government 
are more expert-dominated than they 
were in Hofstadter’s day, like the Fed- 
eral Reserve system (now run more by 


academic economists than by bankers) 
or the National Security Council (which 
has a large staff of PhDs), or the federal 
judiciary (with its army of highly edu- 
cated law clerks). Some are new since 
Hofstadter’s time, like the Congressio- 
nal Budget Office or the Centers.for Dis- 
ease Control. The think-tank sector has 
grown, too, so have policy institutes in 
universities, and journalism has become 
generally more expert-friendly, both in 
whom it employs and whom it covers. 

Just as it’s tempting, if you don’t 
know the history, to fall into the view 
that anti-intellectualism is a threaten- 
ing new development, it can also be 
tempting to believe the opposite: that 
intellectuals have now assumed their 
rightful place of power and respect 
in American society. (A related idea 
is that the United States has become 
a “meritocracy.”) Hofstadter’s book is 
valuable as a guard against the second 
temptation as well as the first. Anti- 
intellectualism has always been with 
us, and always will be; that isn’t shame- 
ful, because it’s an aspect of our being a 
democracy. Conversely, intellectualism 
should be inherently uncomfortable, 
not triumphant. Experts, Hofstadter 
reminds us, have been important since 
early in the 20th century, but to point 
out that our complex society increas- 
ingly needs people who are intelligent 
and have formal technical education 
to staff government and business is 
not the same thing as saying that the 
United States has a rich intellectual 
life. Experts try to dwell in the realm 
of rigorously derived knowledge and 
facts. Intellectuals dwell in the much 
more difficult realm of ideas and val- 
ues, where almost nothing is ever right 
without qualification, and where con- 
tention, contradiction, and uncertainty 
are inescapable. So if anti-intellectual- 
ism is a natural aspect of a democratic 
society, humility ought to be a natural 
aspect of intellectual life. If you ever 
begin to think of American life as a 
struggle between the superior, enlight- 
ened few and the mass of yobs, pick up 
Anti-Intellectualism in American Life. It 
ought to cure you. CJR 
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How to build an audience 


We know what readers are doing on our sites. 


What we need to know is why. 


BY ANN FRIEDMAN 


SOME FACEBOOK USERS WERE OUT- 
raged this summer when they learned 
that the world’s biggest social network 
had, during a week in 2012, manipulated 
their emotions by tweaking its News 
Feed algorithm. Researchers showed 
some users mostly upbeat posts, and 
others only depressing updates. The 
result? Those with happy News Feeds 
posted more positive things, and the 
negative feeds prompted more bummer 
posts. When news of this willful audi- 
ence manipulation broke, users were 
shocked. “Facebook Totally Screwed 
With a Bunch of People in the Name of 
Science,” read a Time headline. A sena- 
tor even asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate. 

But most tech-industry experts 
shrugged, noting that Facebook’s pri- 
vacy policy allows it to undertake exper- 
iments like this, even when it isn’t do- 
ing so in the name of science. “[G]uess 
what, everybody: if you use the Internet, 
you’re the subject of hundreds of exper- 
iments at any given time, on every site,” 
wrote OkCupid cofounder Christian 
Rudder. “That’s how websites work.” He 
went on to explain a few experiments 
in audience manipulation that OkCu- 
pid has conducted. It’s pretty common 
for Web developers to do “A/B” testing, 
showing two different design configu- 
rations to two different groups of users 
to determine which catches their atten- 
tion and keeps them on the site longer. 
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Is that catering to digital crowds or ma- 
nipulating them? It can be tough to tell. 

This has always been a tension in 
journalism: Do we exist to give read- 
ers what they want, or are we here to 
tell them what we think is important for 
them to know? Who’s driving whom? In 
the pre-internet days, this was mostly 
a topic of conversation among editors 
behind closed doors. And the answer, 
at most mainstream news outlets, at 
least, was that journalism exists to give 
readers both what they want and what 
we think they need. Some things of no 


news value made their way into the 
paper just because readers liked them 
(the crossword, the comics, recipes 
for ranch dip), and others were there 
mostly because editors deemed them 
important (coverage of wastewater- 
treatment meetings, wire reports on 
conflicts in tiny African nations). Save 
for the occasional piece of service jour- 
nalism, most of the pure reader-bait 
didn’t make it anywhere near the front 
page. The business model meant that it 
didn’t matter—subscribers were all buy- 
ing the same package of content. And if 
readers had opinions about the hard- 
news content, they were free to write 
a letter to the editor. Mostly, readers’ 
desires were an abstraction. 

Thanks to data and analytics, read- 
ers’ desires—by which I mean their 
clicks—are now of concrete importance. 
News outlets can see exactly which 
consumers are coming to them, and 
for what. In theory, they can use that 
information to convince advertisers 
to spend money on them, and to keep 
even more readers coming. In order 
to do that, though, they must consider 
the search engines and social-media 
networks those readers use every day. 
Editors have been tailoring headlines 
to Google’s needs for almost a decade. 
The homepage, traditionally thought of 
as the Al of anews organization’s digital 
presence, is increasingly irrelevant as 
more and more of those readers come 
in through the side door of article pages, 
having followed links from social media. 
Very few readers get the total package 
anymore, And so even on an editorial 
level, our understanding of audiences, 
and what motivates them to give us 
their time and attention, has never been 
more important. 

In The Marketplace of Attention: 
How Audiences Take Shape in a Digi- 
tal Age, James G. Webster, a commu- 
nications studies professor at North- 
western, takes an exhaustive look at 
the research about how such audi- 
ences form. Or rather, how audiences 
are formed. It’s tempting to focus on 
what readers say they want, assuming 
their decisions are based on those de- 
sires. What Webster argues quite con- 
vincingly is that even if users do have 
some idea of what news and informa- 
tion they want (and it’s not entirely 
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clear they do), they don’t know how 
or where to find it. And they might not 
have the time to figure it out. So users 
are more susceptible to the manipula- 
tions of algorithms and the biases of 
their social networks than many would 
like to believe. People make “pull” de- 
cisions—seeking out news about their 
favorite football team, or the latest 
from their favorite op-ed columnist— 
but also can be “pushed” into consum- 
ing media. Outside the digital realm, 
this can mean bundling hard news 


knows why people do what they do?” 
asked former Wired editor Chris An- 
derson. “The point is they do it, and we 
can track and measure it with unprec- 
edented fidelity.” 

But for journalists, even those who 
care about clickability and search op- 
timization, the “why” matters. Many 
people tell researchers that they care 
about current events. Or tell their 
friends they’re sick of wasting so much 
time on Facebook. Or that they wish 
they knew more about the situation 





It’s as if we want the bots to understand 
us, but also to indicate somehow that 
they can never fully understand us, that 
we are more than a collection of clicks. 


with soft, or scheduling a new sitcom 
in between two already popular shows. 
Online, it often means encouraging 
clicks with lists of suggested articles 
and other algorithmically fine-tuned 
prompts. An audience, in other words, 
is not something that exists on its own. 
It must be constructed. 

If you’ve ever gone to Facebook to, 
say, check whether it’s a friend’s birth- 
day and found yourself, 45 minutes later, 
on your third BuzzFeed quiz, then you 
have been “pushed.” You did not actively 
choose to spend your lunch break find- 
ing out which Star Wars character you 
are. You just sort of ... ended up there. 
Everywhere—but especially online— 
humans are not rational actors. And al- 
gorithms can see right through us. In 
a questionnaire, you might tell Match. 
com that you’re open to dating people 
of all races and body types, but if you 
only click on skinny blondes, the site 
will serve you more skinny blondes. 
You might add a dozen highbrow doc- 
umentaries to your Netflix queue, but 
if you only watch gross-out comedies, 
it’s going to recommend Anchorman 2 
over the latest from Errol Morris. “Who 
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in Gaza. They just don’t know how to 
change their habits, or where to begin 
sifting through the mountains of infor- 
mation available online. “People rely 
on shortcuts to simplify choice mak- 
ing and often, when they do, they open 
the door for push media to reappear,” 
writes Webster. 

The possibilities of “push media” 
are interesting for journalists. Telling 
users that something is already popu- 
lar is a pretty good way to get them to 
click on it. Research shows that when 
people are given a list of bands they 
don’t recognize, they gravitate toward 
those that other users are listening to. 
Which is why digital media staples like 
the “Most Read List” are so appeal- 
ing. “These measures don’t stand apart 
from the reality they purport to mea- 
sure,” writes Webster, “they reshape it.” 
Some sites have experimented with a 
list of “Editor’s Picks” alongside “Most 
Read.” But it’s far more common to see 
something along the lines of what The 
New York Times offers. Its sidebar lists 
are “Most emailed,” “Most viewed,” and 
“Recommended for you.” Our fellow 
readers and our past decisions (thanks 


to an algorithm) are doing the recom- 
mending, not a human editor who’s try- 
ing to tell users what’s most important 
in the news today. (Sure, we could find 
that on the homepage. But most readers 
don’t ever make it there.) Could there 
be an algorithm that accounts for news- 
worthiness as much as our fellow read- 
ers’ choices? Or would such a move by 
a news organization incite the sort of 
backlash Facebook was met with when 
it tried to manipulate users’ happiness? 

“Ad-serving companies like FB love 
pre-emptive personalization because 
they believe they can shape you into 
who they want you to be,” tweeted 
The New Inquiry’s Rob Horning, in the 
wake of the Facebook feed-manipula- 
tion news. Maybe not the person they 
want you to be, but a version of your- 
self that is indeed marketable. We’ve all 
had the experience of being reduced 
to a market segment. And usually, it’s 
frustrating. How dare Facebook assume 
that, if we change our relationship sta- 
tus to “engaged,” we want to see ads 
for white frilly wedding dresses. Why 
doesn’t Netflix understand that, just be- 
cause we have a nostalgic love for Twin 
Peaks it doesn’t mean we want to ex- 
clusively watch homicide procedural 
dramas? We’re angry when the algo- 
rithms get it right and also when they 
get it wrong. It’s as if we want the bots 
to understand us, but also to indicate 
somehow that they can never fully un- 
derstand, that we are more than a col- 
lection of clicks. 

“Even the most sophisticated algo- 
rithms and mining the biggest of big 
data have a way of reducing multidi- 
mensional people into simplified mod- 
els of themselves,” writes Webster. But 
what if news organizations allowed 
readers to play a role in creating that 
model? In the past, hard news was 
bundled with TV listings and travel 
tips. At the bottom of article pages 
now, many media sites already offer a 
link to an article to read next, or simply 
begin the next article. If outlets offered 
users the opportunity to tweak their 
own algorithm, I wonder if that would 
alleviate some of the frustration users 
feel when they realize they’ve wasted 
an hour on clickbait? What if, for in- 
stance, the Times or BuzzFeed allowed 
us to express a preference for reading 


a dispatch from Sierra Leone or an 
update about the federal budget after 
each “Modern Love” column or listicle, 
reflecting the way content is bundled 
in the print publication? What if Net- 
flix reminded us that we’ve watched 
only reality-TV reruns without dip- 
ping once into the documentaries in 
our queue? 

Rather than complaining about the 
proliferation of clickbait, journalists 
should understand that their audiences’ 
high-minded desires don’t always align 
with the choices they make—in part be- 
cause those choices are nudged by algo- 
rithms and popularity. The wealth of in- 
formation has made editorial judgment 
more important, not less, because con- 
sumers need help to find what’s impor- 
tant and relevant to them. If they aren’t 
presented with an easy way to keep up 
on the news from Gaza, they’ll default to 
clicking on quizzes on checking sports 
scores. They need our help. 


BY NOW WE’VE ALL HEARD OF THE 
“long tail” theory, which holds that traf- 
fic to the biggest sites absolutely dwarfs 
the majority of sites on the Web—sites 
that have no chance of ever becoming 
big enough to compete with the existing 
behemoths. Popularity breeds popular- 
ity, and the top 20 percent of websites 
eat up 80 percent of the traffic. When 
researchers studied news stories that 
dominate mainstream media—those 
bigger sites not relegated to the long 
tail—in only 3.5 percent of cases did 
the stories percolate up from blogs and 
smaller sites. In most cases, the news 
moved down the tail. In other words, 
sure, there are no barriers to creating 
things and putting them online, but the 
digital realm is far from the meritocratic 
utopia many hoped it would be. If a post 
falls on Tumblr but no one reblogs it or 
tweets it or links to it, does it make a 
sound? Obviously not. The real question 
is, should we care about the fact that no 
one’s listening? 

These days, the “Field of Dreams 
principle”—if you build it, they will 
come—is as dated as Kevin Costner’s 
career. When it comes to getting a large 
number of people to read or see some- 
thing online, the barriers are often as 
great as they were in the pre-digital 
era. “Quite often, audience-building 


involves a more calculated effort to op- 
timize search-engine rankings, exploit 
the flow characteristics of existing me- 
dia, target specific messages to specific 
audiences, or marshal the publicity ma- 
chines of major studios and publishers,” 
writes Webster. 

It isn’t cheap to fully exploit the au- 
dience-corralling tools of the internet, 
and smaller sites will never be able to 
compete with the big ones on this front. 
To make matters worse, pessimists say 
that the effect of algorithm-driven per- 


This is a view that’s tough to get 
from data that are dispersed across 
different websites and outlets and for- 
mats. Even though every news organi- 
zation is working in a highly networked 
digital world, it’s the sort of thing we 
need researchers and academics to re- 
mind us of. Each media outlet only sees 
who’s clicking on its articles, never a 
full picture of a user’s behavior. And 
even if an outlet can afford the sort of 
analytics that allow those users to be 
grouped into valuable target-adver- 


If people aren’t presented with an easy 
way to keep up on the news from Gaza, 
they’ll default to clicking on quizzes 


and checking sports scores. 


sonalization—that we only see tweets 
from people we’ve chosen to follow, 
see ads for things we’ve already said 
we like, and read news from the same 
handful of outlets—is undermining the 
so-called marketplace of ideas that is a 
centerpiece of democracy. Eli Pariser 
calls this the “filter bubble.” 

But when it comes to both the long 
tail and the filter bubble, Webster is un- 
fazed. He points out that few users ex- 
clusively check the biggest sites on the 
Web, and even fewer stick exclusively 
to their niches. We can be consumers 
of both New York Times dispatches from 
Ukraine and vegan recipes on cooking 
blogs that few people have heard of. De- 
spite concerns about how media con- 
sumption fuels political polarization, 
there’s actually quite a bit of overlap 
when it comes to what we click and 
watch. Our beliefs may be polarized, but 
we are certainly not isolated. No website 
or news source can plausibly claim its 
audience is exclusive. When it comes 
to media consumers, “most are more 
omnivorous,” Webster writes. “They 
indulge in their favorites, but still have 
variety in their diets.” 


tising segments, such data will never 
reveal motivations. Which is why it’s 
perhaps worth asking those people di- 
rectly—the loyalists who are already in 
the audience—what they’re interested 
in seeing more of. Then combine that 
information with data on what they ac- 
tually click. 

Webster notes that at outlets as di- 
verse as PBS and Fox News and Com- 
edy Central, about 20 percent of users 
account for about 80 percent of view- 
ing activity. Many publications are al- 
ready trying to turn this core group of 
users into paying subscribers, but per- 
haps it’s also worth appealing to their 
high-minded desires. Digital tools 
like popularity and search algorithms 
are designed to appeal to the 80 per- 
cent of users who are casual consum- 
ers. But journalists—especially those at 
smaller outlets—would do well to keep 
the needs of their smaller, loyalist audi- 
ence in mind. Chances are, those read- 
ers are just as frustrated with algorithms 
as editors are. CJR 


ANN FRIEDMAN is a columnist for CJR.org and 
NYmag.com. She lives in Los Angeles. 
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Original sin 


Gary Hart’s fall turned political journalists into ‘character’ cops 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


MATT BAI’S ELEGANT NEW BOOK, ALL 
the Truth Is Out: The Week Politics 
Went Tabloid, borrows its title from 
the opening line of a W.B. Yeats poem 
that Gary Hart committed to memory 
and recited to Martin O’Malley, now 
governor of Maryland. 

The narrator of the poem, “To a 
Friend Whose Work Has Come to Noth- 
ing,” counsels a man who is “honor bred 
... toa harder thing than triumph” that 
his challenge is to “be secret and exult” 
in the face of shameless lies. Hart, then 
in the last throes of his twice-aborted 
1988 presidential campaign, identified. 

Bar’s title embodies the wry humor 
and empathy that make All the Truth Is 
Out such a compelling read. One obvi- 
ous irony is that “all the truth” about 
Hart—whose campaign dissolved in 
1987 following charges of adultery with 
a model-actress-pharmaceutical rep 
named Donna Rice—still isn’t known. 
Apart from the principals, no one can 
pinpoint what transpired between Rice 
and Hart, although it was clearly more 
than either admitted at the time. 

But this “truth” is the most triv- 
ial of concerns, its pursuit a blemish 
on the careers of the reporters who 
sought it through physical and verbal 
ambushes, Bai believes. The truth Bai 
is after is something larger and more 
substantial. Bai argues that Hart’s fall 
unleashed what President Bill Clinton 
would later call “the politics of personal 
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destruction,” and that the fixation of 
the media on the ill-defined “charac- 
ter issue” constituted a tragedy for the 
entire country. 

“Hart’s humiliation,” Bai writes, “had 
been the first in a seemingly endless pa- 
rade of exaggerated scandals and public 
floggings, the harbinger of an age when 
the threat of instant destruction would 
mute any thoughtful debate ... 2” Mean- 
while, “a series of more genuine tests of 
character for a nation and its leaders— 
challenges posed by industrial collapse, 


the digital revolution, energy crises, and 
stateless terrorism—went unmet, with 
tragic consequences.” 


HOW EXACTLY DID HART—CAMPAIGN 

manager to George McGovern, political 

visionary, progenitor of “New Ideas,” At- 
ari Democrat—come to be derailed from 

what seemed to have been his destiny? 

Bai, the national political columnist for 

Yahoo News, speculates on the cultural 

and technological forces at work. He 

thrillingly reconstructs the debacle it- 
self. Finally, he reexamines that charged 

political moment from a contemporary 
perspective, drawing on the reflections 

of Hart, Rice, Hart’s campaign aides, 
and the reporters involved. 

Bai indicts not just the burgeoning 
culture of celebrity and its preoccupa- 
tion with sexual peccadilloes, but tech- 
nological changes that include the rise 
of videotaping, the fax, and the laptop 
computer. There were other factors, too, 
specific to the media, which had ignored 
the adulterous adventures of both John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. Before 
Hart, but not long before, Bai reminds us, 
there was Watergate, fueling the profes- 
sion’s self-regard and its growing blood- 
lust for the (Pulitzer-worthy) takedown. 

And Hart had a target on his back: 
He had twice been separated from his 
wife, Lee, and had dated other women 
during those separations (and perhaps 
not only then). Rumors were in the air, 
he was the frontrunner, and the press 
pack found him “weird” and standoffish. 

In reconstructing the ensuing cat- 
aclysm, Bai draws heavily on the late 
Richard Ben Cramer’s masterly tome 
about the 1988 presidential race, What 
it Takes. Like a great modernist novelist, 
a James Joyce of New Journalism, Cra- 
mer told the story of the campaign from 
deep inside each candidate’s psyche. He 
captured Hart in all his infuriating self- 
righteousness as he was hounded by an 
increasingly rabid press corps. 

But Bai also uses Cramer to make a 
larger point—that, after the 1988 cam- 
paign, candidates would increasingly 
shield themselves from unguarded mo- 
ments with reporters. What it Takes, Bai 
writes, was “a bridge between the last 
moment, when generations of politi- 
cians had trusted most journalists and 
aspired to be understood, and the next, 
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when they would retreat behind iron 
walls of bland rhetoric, heavily guarded 
by cynical consultants.” Cramer, Bai 
suggests, spawned a legion of (flawed) 
imitators whose obsession with unflat- 
tering revelations ironically made true 
intimacy impossible. 

But time, even if it does not heal, can 
encourage candor. And Hart, now 77 and 
with little left to lose, let Bai in, as much 
as he has any reporter since perhaps 
Cramer. Bai had first interviewed Hart 
for a 2003 New York Times Magazine 
story about what he calls Hart’s “quix- 
otic comeback bid for the presidency,” 
which he never actually launched. Even 
then, Bai was charmed. “Whatever arro- 
gance he had once possessed, a famous 
incapacity for suffering those less in- 
tellectually inclined than himself, had 
been replaced in his advancing years 
by a sense of goodhearted resignation, 
which had the effect of making him im- 
mediately and immensely likable,” he 
writes. He adds that Hart was “the flat- 
out smartest politician I had ever met.” 

Still married to Lee, Hart admitted 
to having made a mistake (but not to 
an affair) with Rice, but also said: “This 
whole business of ’87 is flypaper to me. 
It’s so frustrating. It’s like being in a time 
warp. I want to get unstuck.” 

Bai’s story revisiting the scandal didn’t 
help, and All the Truth Is Out is, in part, an 
act of atonement. It is often reverential 
toward Hart, whom Bai sees as the most 
prophetic and philosophical of politicians. 
But it also underscores some awkward- 
ness in his five-decade-long marriage, 
and details errors Hart made in handling 
the Rice situation. 

Bai retains some empathy, too, for in- 
dividual reporters trying to find their way 
through the thickets of a shifting land- 
scape. And he makes his own small con- 
tribution to the narrative of that time: 
He finds the tipster who called The Mi- 
ami Herald's estimable political reporter 
Tom Fiedler, accused Hart of having an 
affair with Rice, and told Fiedler that 
Rice would be flying to Washington for a 
weekend with the candidate. “I’m sorry 
to ruin his life,” she tells Bai. 

The Herald’s stakeout of Hart’s town- 
house was, in Bai’s telling, a farcical and 
amateurish affair that never established 
that Rice had spent the night. Neverthe- 
less, the resulting Sunday story, on May 


3, 1987, borrowed the staccato cadences 
of Woodward and Bernstein, evoking 
Watergate-level corruption. Reading it, 
Bai comments dryly, “You might think 
Hart had been caught bludgeoning a 
beautiful young woman to death, rather 
than taking her to dinner.” 

The most indelible image of Hart’s 
flirtation with Rice dates from an earlier 
encounter and wasn’t published by the 
National Enquirer until after he had left 
the race. It was a photograph, taken by 
a friend of Rice’s, of the former South 
Carolina beauty queen on Hart’s lap. He 
is wearing a T-shirt with the name of 
the yacht, Monkey Business, on which 
they sailed to Bimini. 

Bai counters with a series of (almost) 
equally arresting images: a helpless Rice 
being swarmed by the press on the way 
to a ladies’ room; Hart dropping by his 
friend (and former New York Times 
Company executive) Sydney Gruson’s 
New York apartment at the height of the 
scandal and savoring the stunned faces 
of Gruson’s dinner guests; Bob Dole ex- 
pressing gruff sympathy as he and Hart 
prepare to address a group of newspa- 
per executives; Lee Hart lying on a car 
floor to elude the press horde that had 
descended on the Harts’ cabin in Trou- 
blesome Gulch, CO. 

Bai discerns valor in Hart’s quick 
withdrawal from the race, just days after 
the Herald article. With The Washington 
Post threatening to break another story 
about an alleged Hart liaison, Bai says 
the candidate became “increasingly dis- 
traught” at the thought of all the women 
he’d known—romantically or otherwise— 
finding their lives exposed to public scru- 
tiny. One such woman had written Hart 
and threatened to kill herself if report- 
ers knocked on her door, Hart tells Bai. 
Nonetheless, his desire for vindication 
apparently overcame his chivalry when, 
in December 1987, he reentered the race. 

There is an undertow of sadness in 
the recollections of the reporters in- 
volved in these events—in addition to 
Fiedler, The Washington Post’s Paul Tay- 
lor, who asked the famous adultery ques- 
tion that Hart couldn’t quite answer, and 
The New York Times’ E.J. Dionne, whose 
magazine story featured Hart’s unfortu- 
nate “follow me around” challenge. 

These reporters “would often strug- 
gle and contradict themselves in an 


effort to make sense of the rules they 
had constructed,” Bai writes. “The truth 
was that all this business about judg- 
ment and character was a rationaliza- 
tion, and not a very persuasive one.” 


IF HART USHERED IN A NEW SORT OF 
political theater, the drama wasn’t al- 
ways a tragedy. Clinton, whose sexual 
indiscretions seemed inextricable from 
his personality, suffered ridicule and im- 
peachment, but survived to become a 
beloved elder statesman. Bai has an in- 
genious explanation: 


In the Age of Show Business ... , the 
measure of a leader became his hun- 
ger for the game, his talent for daz- 
zling crowds, his deftness at sur- 
viving an unreasonably brutal and 
small-minded process .... We set 
traps and then marveled at those who 
could escape them with Houdini-like 
grace, which is why Clinton came to 
be known, almost universally, as the 
most talented statesman of the age, 
despite having achieved little of his 
governing agenda. 


Hart paid the price for being first, as 
well as for being stubborn and pride- 
ful—in short, to Bai at least, a man of 
principle. Unlike such spotlight-crav- 
ing figures as Eliot Spitzer and Anthony 
Weiner, he disdained either to capital- 
ize on his notoriety or to publicly abase 
himself. No apology tour, no lectures on 
self-reinvention. He remained an exile, 
emerging most significantly in the late 
1990s to co-chair a national security 
commission that warned, presciently, 
about “stateless terrorism.” 

Bai has the fascinating correspon- 
dence between Clinton and Hart, in 
which Hart lobbied, with little success, 
for other jobs. He also shares a poignant 
recollection by Hart about perusing a 
lengthy job application from the new 
Obama administration. The question- 
naire asked whether the applicant had 
ever had any association “that could be 
used—even unfairly—to impugn or at- 
tack your character... .” Hart, laughing, 
told Bai he had considered writing: “Are 
you kidding me?” cir 





JULIA M. KLEIN Is a cultural reporter and 
critic in Philadelphia and contributing editor at 
cur. Follow her on Twitter @JuliaM Klein. 
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Uncle Sam wants (to kill) you 


A political screed misses the true threat to war correspondents 


BY LOUISE ROUG 


1 TRAVELED TO IRAQ FOR THE FIRST 
time in the winter of 2004. I was a re- 
porter at the Los Angeles Times, and 
had volunteered to help out at the 
Baghdad bureau over Christmas, It was 
a three-week assignment that ended up 
lasting nearly three years. Throughout 
that time, danger and fear were con- 
stant companions, 

Along with a number of other jour- 
nalists, I lived at the al-Hamra, a hotel 
in a residential neighborhood across 
the Tigris River from the Green Zone. 
In late 2005, suicide bombers detonated 
close to a ton of explosives near the en- 
trance, killing at least six Iraqi civilians. 
Body parts were found floating in the 
hotel swimming pool. 

I was not at the hotel that day. But 
bombings were part of my everyday 
calculus in Iraq, whether I was in the 
streets among civilians or traveling with 
the military. There was no safe place. 
And while bombings were scary because 
of their force and unpredictability, what 
scared me most was the threat of kid- 
napping. A few months before I arrived 
in Baghdad, an Italian reporter named 
Enzo Baldoni had been killed in front 
of rolling cameras, and during the time 
I spent in Iraq two journalists 1 knew 
were kidnapped. Thankfully, both sur- 
vived. Many others weren’t so fortunate, 
and Iraq remains the deadliest country 
for journalists, according to the Com- 
mittee to Protect Journalists, 
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War Reporters Under Threat: 
The United States and Media 
Freedom 

by Chris Paterson 

Pluto Press 

216 pages; $29 


Given my experience in Iraq, I was 
eager to read Chris Paterson’s new 
book, War Reporters Under Threat. 
But Paterson, a senior lecturer at the 
Institute of Communications Studies 
at the University of Leeds, isn’t inter- 
ested in the actual threats that journal- 
ists faced in Iraq and Afghanistan—and 
continue to face in conflicts around 
the world. Instead, he argues that the 
real danger to reporters in war zones 
is winding up in the crosshairs of the 
United States government. 


The book “sets out to tell a story 
which many others have only hinted at,” 
Paterson writes in the preface. 


This is the story of a superpower drunk 
with power and willing, both through 

willful ignorance and through design, 
to sacrifice media workers and media 

independence to military adventures 

fuelled by a potent mix of Machia- 
vellian strategy and paranoid fantasy, 
driven with remarkable success by a 

neoconservative cabal which has come 

to profoundly infect and affect US so- 
ciety and US foreign policy alike. 


Paterson relies on a number of inci- 
dents of American troops killing journal- 
ists during war—40 since 1991, by his not- 
quite-clear count—that he seems to have 
chosen either at random or cynically. He 
begins, for instance, with the 1999 bomb- 
ing of the Belgrade headquarters of Ra- 
dio Television of Serbia that killed 16 Ser- 
bian media workers—an attack carried 
out by NATO, though led by the US. The 
controversial bombing was later investi- 
gated by the International Criminal Tri- 
bunal for the former Yugoslavia, which 
found it “legally acceptable.” 

Even if you find the Serbian bombing 
morally objectionable, it’s an odd place 
to start in a book mostly devoted to the 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. For Pater- 
son, though, it’s a handy way to establish 
intent, since NATO knowingly bombed 
a media facility. 

Taken together, the cases he cites 
don’t amount to the indictment of the 
American government that Paterson 
promises. There is no doubt that jittery 
and sometimes careless American sol- 
diers killed too many civilians in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and some of Paterson’s ex- 
amples—the shelling of the Palestine Ho- 
tel in 2003, for instance, and the bombing 
of the Al Jazeera Kabul office in 2001— 
should not be forgotten. He is also right 
to spotlight the treatment of Iraqi jour- 
nalists by American troops. Even those 
who worked for international news or- 
ganizations such as The Associated Press 
and Reuters were routinely harassed and 
detained, often for long periods without 
being charged. 

But look closely at the descriptions of 
how most of the journalists in Paterson’s 
telltale incidents were killed, and it be- 
comes clear that the vast majority died 


in tragic accidents, not as the result of a 
sinister campaign to silence the media. 

The British ITN correspondent Terry 
Lloyd, for example, was caught in cross- 
fire in the early days of the invasion. A 
translator killed in April 2003 died 
when a US warplane dropped a bomb 
on Kurdish soldiers in a “friendly fire” 
accident. For some reason, Paterson 
also includes in his appendix an Italian 
government employee who was killed 
escorting a journalist to Baghdad Inter- 
national Airport—an incident that, per- 
haps more than anything, highlights the 
tragic mistakes of war. 

Indeed, few—if any—of the people on 
the list can be said to have been intended 
targets. For those interested in taking a 
more comprehensive look at how jour- 
nalists have died in Iraq, the Committee 
to Protect Journalists has the most ac- 
curate information. 

cpJ compiled a detailed statistical 
profile of journalists killed in Iraq from 
2003 to 2009. Of the 139 journalists 
killed during the first six years of the war, 
insurgent or other armed groups were 
responsible for 105 deaths while “US 
fire” killed 16, according to the report. 
At the time, cps wrote that though it was 
still investigating, it had “not found evi- 
dence to conclude that US troops tar- 
geted journalists in these cases.” 

Comparing Paterson’s “study” to 
CPJ’s, one gets the feeling that rather 
than arriving at the conclusion after 
researching the cases at hand, Pater- 
son picked the cases to support what is 
essentially a political argument about 
America’s nefarious doings abroad. At 
one point he writes: “We could specu- 
late that under contemporary US doc- 
trine the response would be to bomb the 
BBC, rather than to have a debate about 
the role of the media in times of war.” 

Paterson’s attack is weirdly double- 
barreled; he isn’t sure whether journal- 
ists should be pitied or blamed for being 
targets: “News media collaboration with 
the process of escalating provocation 
and violence, which ultimately led to the 
modern, asymmetrical warfare that has 
proven so deadly for those in the media 
and for hundreds of thousands of other 
civilians, all begin with the central tenet 
of the Western journalist’s professional 
identity: the rejection of an analytic role 
in reporting the foreign policy positions 


of their own home governments.” One is 
tempted to say, Tell that to James Risen. 

Paterson goes on to suggest, inaccu- 
rately, that the American media in toto 
supported the war in Iraq: “The imme- 
diate aftermath of the 9/11 attacks in 
the US was described to the US public 
by a compliant media, seeking favour- 
able media ownership policies from the 
Bush administration.” Such a reduction- 
ist characterization of the press as un- 
thinking cheerleaders feeds Paterson’s 
argument about the willing handmaid- 
ens to “a superpower drunk with power.” 

Not surprisingly, Paterson does have 
one journalist-hero: “One of the keen- 
est critics of a Western press in bed 
with Western militaries is Robert Fisk 
of the London newspaper The Indepen- 
dent. He is quoted throughout this book 
precisely because he is the one reporter 
from a major Western newspaper who 
has consistently ... written about the 
misrepresentations, obfuscation and 
press intimidation of Western militar- 
ies and the occasional complicity of his 
media colleagues.” 

In the early days of the war in Iraq, 
Fisk wrote about “hotel journalism,” 
and how he was among the few report- 
ers who dared venture out into the city. 
He wrote this while living in the hotel 
among the rest of us, seeing us come 
and go each day. About two years into 
the war, Fisk either lost interest, found 
other places he’d rather go, or judged it 
too dangerous an assignment—after Au- 
gust 2005, his Baghdad datelines grew 
less frequent and covering Iraq for The 
Independent was left to his insightful col- 
league, Patrick Cockburn. 

From the earliest days, “coalition” 
journalists, as Paterson derisively refers 
to US and British correspondents, offered 
vivid accounts of life in Baghdad, suggest- 
ing the invasion was a disastrous mistake 
in its unleashing of savagely destructive 
forces. There was televised coverage of 
the looting in the immediate aftermath 
of the invasion, and heart-rending dis- 
patches about Iraqi civilian life from re- 
porters such as the late Anthony Shadid, 
then of The Washington Post, and Alissa 
Rubin, then of the Los Angeles Times. 

Contrary to what Paterson claims, we 
did try to count the dead. In the sum- 
mer of 2006, after the fateful bombing 
of the al-Askari shrine in Samarra that 


led to the killing of thousands of peo- 
ple, reporters for the Los Angeles Times 
fanned out across Iraq, trying to estab- 
lish an accurate tally of civilian deaths. 
went to the Baghdad morgue to see the 
dead with my own eyes, and with the 
help of our invaluable translators spoke 
to gravediggers and clerics and so many 
families who had lost loved ones. 

We concluded that, at the time, at 
least 50,000 people, and possibly many 
more, had been killed between 2003 and 
2006. It was, we noted, a much higher 
toll than’ previously acknowledged by 
the American administration. 

A study published in the medical 
journal The Lancet a few months later 
had a much higher estimate of civilian 
deaths, 650,000. Paterson cites the Lan- 
cet figure, even though the study’s meth- 
odology has since been discredited by 
peer-reviewed research. 

To those of us who were there, 
though, the Lancet study is hard to be- 
lieve for the simple reason that it is hard 
to bury that many people without any- 
one noticing. As a former cop reporter, 
I know this much: You can fiddle with 
statistics, but hiding the bodies is hard. 


THE BIGGEST PROBLEM WITH WAR RE- 
porters Under Threat is that it obscures 

the real dangers that war reporters face. 
Today, non-state actors in the Middle 

East, eastern Ukraine, Mexico, and else- 
where are the deadliest threat. Insur- 
gents or gangsters who kidnap report- 
ers for ransom, or to kill them to make a 

gruesome statement, are menacing ina 

way that a stray bullet fired by a soldier 

at war, however tragic, is not. 

To make a point about Americans go- 
ing after Al Jazeera, Paterson cites the 
courage of the Iraqi television journalist 
Atwar Bahjat when US forces detained 
her. Unfortunately, he only mentions 
her subsequent fate as a throwaway 
line in a footnote, perhaps because it 
doesn’t fit his argument. In 2006, Bah- 
jat was murdered by radical militants 
in Samarra, along with her entire crew, 
while trying to report on the sectarian 
war. CJR 





LOUISE ROUG Is the global news editor at 
Mashable. At the Los Angeles Times, she was 
a finalist, along with her Baghdad colleagues, 
for a 2007 Pulitzer Prize for their coverage of 
the war. Follow her on Twitter @louiseroug. 
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Parking lot floods 
when man bursts 


The Herald. Sun, Durham, N.C, 02/04/94 


... and this hilarious book 
of newspaper bloopers 
has the headlines to prove 
it! “Correct Me If I’m 
Wrong” is the uproarious / 
collection of outlandish ,; 
and unexpected 
journalistic blunders 

as seen in CJR and the 
popular display at 

acm SCL 
Washington, D.C. 
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$9.95 plus tax and shipping. 
On sale now in the Newseum Store 
or at newseum.org. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


_ Lincoln and the Power of the 
Press: The War for Public 
Opinion 

By Harold Holzer 

Simon & Schuster 

768 pages; $35 


THE LINCOLN PORTRAYED IN 
Harold Holzer’s painstakingly 
detailed study, Lincoln and the 
Power of the Press, will seem fa- 
miliar to those who’ve read Do- 
ris Kearns Goodwin’s Team of 
Rivals or seen the film Lincoln 
(2012), based in part on that 
book: Lincoln the president 

is shown to be more skilled, 
tenacious, patient, and wise 

in facing the Union’s supreme 
crisis than any of his political 
adversaries and doubters. 

But Holzer also shows 
another side of Lincoln’s 
skills—his ability to form alli- 
ances with the party-oriented 
newspapers and journalists of 
that day, and to manipulate or 
counteract them when neces- 
sary. Holzer tracks Lincoln 
from his days as a small-time 
Illinois politician seeking the 
support of tiny downstate 
newspapers through his 
bargaining for the support of 
major national newspapers 
as a Republican candidate to, 
finally, his need to press sup- 
port for a war that developed 
into a deadly, costly struggle to 
eliminate slavery. 

In this last role, Lincoln 
had to deal with the most 
formidable figures in American 
journalism, New York City’s 
press lords of that day—James 
Gordon Bennett of the Herald, 
Horace Greeley of the Tribune, 
and the newcomer, Henry J. 
Raymond of the Times. Each 
one presented distinct prob- 
Jems. Bennett, initially hostile to 
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the war and pro-Southern, was 
persuaded by a mob to fly the 
national flag, but Lincoln had to 
keep him neutralized through- 
out. Greeley, a voluble eccentric 
of many opinions, was in his 
way a worse problem; he swung 
between calls for peace and for 
waging war to the death against 
slavery. Lincoln, wearying at 
last of Greeley, was quoted as 
saying: “No man, whether he be 
private citizen or President of 
the United States, can success- 
fully carry on a controversy 
with a great newspaper, and es- 
cape destruction....” Raymond 
of the Times was more steadfast 
in his support than the other 
two. But he was allied with 

the old political boss Thurlow 
Weed and the two of them pes- 
tered the president constantly 
about jobs and patronage. 

The New York triumvirate 
represented only a part of 
Lincoln’s problems with the 
press. For a time he permitted 
the military to shut down hos- 
tile newspapers and threaten 


temporary closing of the New 
York World and Journal of 
Commerce for printing a fake 
presidential proclamation. 
Eventually he eased back on 
censorship in favor of bargain- 
ing and conciliation, or even 
bribery. (He offered Bennett a 
choice ambassadorship, which 
Bennett declined.) 








Lincoln eventually eased 
back on censorship in 


=) favor of bargaining and 


Holzer richly captures 
an era when journalism was 
practiced in ways that we 
can now scarcely recognize. 
Certainly there were talented, 
even brilliant, reporters and 
war correspondents who would 
have stood out in any era, but 
the newspapers lived for party 
politics, a mode that began to 
fade only with the deaths of 
the New York opinion-makers 
soon after Lincoln’s own death. 
Eventually, news triumphed 





and the flaunting of opinion 
passed to newer media. A Brit- 
ish commentator quoted by 
Holzer observed that he looked 
upon the American press of that 
day “as a vast engine of national 


| education, not overdelicate in 
| its machinery, but still working 
| out its object.” He added: “As 


such, it is, indeed, the press of a 
great and free people.” 


The New Censorship: Inside 
the Global Battle for Media 
Freedom 

By Joel Simon 


| Columbia Journalism Review 


correspondents. He authorized | 
| 240 pages; $27.95, ebook: $26.99 


Books, Columbia University Press 


IN ITS 33 YEARS, THE TASKS 
of the New York-based Com- 
mittee to Protect Journal- 
ists have grown ever more 
complex. There was a time 
when cpJ devoted the bulk of 
its attention to recording and 
investigating harm done to 


conciliation, or even bribery. 


individual journalists around 
the world—suppression, im- 
prisonment, individual injury, 
and, too frequently, murder. 


This survey of the past decade 
| by the organization’s execu- 


tive director, Joe] Simon, still 
deals with cps’s traditional 
concerns—after all, there has 
been no decline in murders, 
committed with impunity. 
But cps has been obliged to 
move as well into the complex 
realms of internet freedom 
and government interfer- 
ence with all types of non- 


| governmental communication. 
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| Moreover, cpJ has had to take 


an interest in those practi- 
tioners who work beyond 

the traditional definitions of 
journalism, to encompass all 
those who engage in imper- 
iled free expression. Among 
the goals that Simon lists are 
keeping the internet open 
and free, limiting government 
surveillance of individuals, 
ending censorship, and build- 
ing an international coalition 
to protect free expression. CPJ 
has never lacked for energy 
or ambition, and it is encour- 
aging that it has set its goals 
high. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN Is the founding 
editor of the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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‘T think it’s funny 
that I have to 
eCeyccpnlem ncaa bw betes 
at age 85. I 
mean, really!’ 








EXIT INTERVIEW 


‘Women don’t write!’ 


CAROL J, LOOMIS RETIRED IN JULY AFTER 60 YEARS AT FORTUNE, WHERE SHE 
became, indisputably, a giant of business journalism. Along the way, she blazed 
a trail for women journalists, felled cEos, and became close friends with a little- 
known Omaha investor named Buffett. Put it this way: She-won a Loeb award for 
Lifetime Achievement in 1993 and continued working at the highest level for another 
21 years. CJR’s Ryan Chittum talked to her about her remarkable career. 


Why now? | think it’s funny to have to defend retiring at age 85. I mean, really! 
It’s pretty amazing that I worked this long. And the fact is, a Fortune writer should 
have the ability to be assigned to a story this afternoon, wherever in the world it 
is, and get on a plane tomorrow and go there and do sometimes-exhausting work. 
When you're 85, that sounds harder than it used to. 


How did you become a writer at Fortune back when women didn’t get those jobs? 
I was a researcher, which was what they would call a reporter today, who worked 
with the writers, all of whom were men. And then we started this new investment 
column, and my managing editor called me in and said that we need two writers 
on the column and one of them was going to be Tom Wise and the other one he 
hoped would be me. And 1 sort of did what women are not supposed to do. I said, 
‘Are you sure? Women don’t write!’ 


Did you have problems trying to interview executives in a male-dominated culture? 
After my first story, which wasn’t very good, 1 got absolutely rabid about collect- 
ing every fact | could before 1 ever interviewed anybody. I believed that if you’ve 
done your homework, then about one minute into the interview they don’t even 
notice whether you're a man or a woman, They realize that they are talking to 
someone who paid them the compliment of studying up for the interview. 
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Your whole career has been about 
doing longform journalism. These 
days, we often hear that to emphasize 
the 5,000-word piece is just “journal- 
ists writing for journalists.” I can’t 
imagine the world without longform 
journalism. There are some subjects 
that just can’t be covered without 
a lot of words. I think back on some 
of my stories where I just could not 
have done the subject the justice it 
deserves. Something like derivatives, 
for example. 


That’s the story | was thinking of. There 
were actually two of them. One in 1994 
and one in 1995, both of them cover sto- 
ries, and there’s no way of writing in a 
short fashion about derivatives. Par- 
ticularly not when they’re brand new 
and people are trying to understand 
them for the first time. You need room 
to handle the bigness of the subject. 


What impressed me about those deriv- 
atives stories was how prescient they 
were 13, 14 years before the financial 
crisis. I remember on the first deriva- 
tives story, one of our editors, Julie 
Connelly, said, ‘Carol, you ought to 
write about derivatives,’ and I remem- 
ber shrinking in horror. The Fortune 
way was that great stories come out 
of a good subject and a writer who 
enthusiastically wants to cover that 
subject. And so, almost never, are you 
told you must do a story at Fortune. 
Almost never. I got into derivatives 
and as I began to understand them 
I found them fascinating. I began to 
develop sort of a concept of how to 
write about them. And I’ve always 
had the ability—and this is very impor- 
tant—to call up the smartest investor, 
definitely, and probably the smartest 
guy in the country, Warren Buffett, 
and say, ‘Guess what, I’m going to do 
derivatives. You have any thoughts 
on this?’ And I have benefited greatly 
from having Warren suggest a few 
things to me over the years. 


How much of that was him being 
informed by you versus you being 
informed by him? To the extent there 
has been any informing, I’m afraid that 
I haven’t informed him very much. I 
wouldn’t be presumptuous. CJR 
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